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Keynote Address: In Conversation with 
Suzannah Lipscomb Philippa Gregory 
24 August, 7:00pm 28 September, 7:00pm 
Chancellor's Hall, Senate House Beveridge Hall, Senate House 


Bestselling author Philippa Gregory 
will join Professor Christopher Cook 
to discuss her work across the period 
of the Reformation, with particular 
focus on women's experiences. 


Tickets: £20/£15 Tickets: £20/£15 
To book: ref500.uk/keynote Kon ofole) eu =1i010 ORC] .en e)ali ire) ey-lel¢=e le) ay, 
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Suzannah Lipscomb gives our 
season's keynote address, exploring the 
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Americans take to the streets to protest the 
Vietnam War. Read the full story on page 34 





Romance 
& intrigue 


If you were to make up a story as astonishing as Anne 
Boleyn’s, chances are it’d be spurned on the grounds of 
implausability. But, as often happens, fact is greater than 
fiction. As renowned author and historian Alison Weir 
explains in our cover feature this issue, the tale of Anne 
Boleyn is “an irresistable blend of romance, intrigue, 
horror and mystery.” Alison unravels the life of probably 
the most intriguing English woman who ever lived from page 24. 

And we have more amazing women from these isles elsewhere, as we take 
a look back at how women helped to win World War I, which in turn led to 
changes in women’s rights back home in Blighty (p66). 

Meanwhile, we all know that crime doesn’t pay, but tell that to the 
perpetrators of our Top Ten Perfect Crimes (p72). From train robberies to art 
gallery heists, we take a look at the thefts they got away with. 

We’ve also jumped on the insta-bandwagon. Follow us @HistoryRevMag 
for amazing pictures from the past direct to your Instagram feed! 





Paul McGuinness (Ko~\_ 


Editor 


Don’t miss our October issue, on sale 14 September 





THIS MONTH WE’VE LEARNED... 


26 $140bn (13,418 


Albert Einstein’s age | Anestimate of the amount thatthe | The number of places 





when he developed US spent in the Vietnam War - one listed in the Domesday 
his most famous of the bloodiest conflicts in history. Book. Most can still be 
equation, E=mc?. Seven million tons of bombs were found on a modern map. 
See page 59. dropped. See page 34. See page 16. 
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SUBSCRIBER UPDATE: From 17 August 2017 we will be moving our 
customer service operations. This will not affect your magazine 
subscription and you don’t need to take any action. From this date 
your personal data together with any other data relating to your 
subscription will be held and processed by our trusted partner dsb. 
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Like us on Facebook: 
facebook.com/HistoryRevealed 


Follow us on Twitter: 
twitter.com/HistoryRevMag 
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@HistoryRevMag 
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haveyoursay@historyrevealed.com 
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Have Your Say, History Revealed, Immediate Media, 
Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 
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26 September 1931. The leader, who was in the 
LU] Gi vo) m-mec) ah i=) c=) (ex- r= (ecoc-) oh x-Lo Mm aal- Ml apaie-laelame) i 
cotton-mill owner Percy Davies, who thought 
‘CF Tarelalmvavelel(em-x-X- Wa al- Mian) eys(eamme) mm aal-Mlalelt-]a| 
independence movement’s boycott of British 
goods. Despite rising unemployment within the 
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with affection and expressed sympathy for their 
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“They treated me as one of their own. | shall 
never forget that.” 
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Sir Malcolm Campbell and his entourage tow the 
Bluebird racing car onto the Utah salt flats on 

3 September 1935. That day, Campbell would 
achieve his goal of reaching the 300-miles-per- 
hour land-speed record. On the first run, one of 
the tyres burst, but the ex-Grand Prix racing driver 
narrowly avoided disaster and regained control. 
His son, Donald Campbell, would smash the record 
in 1964, hitting speeds of over 400mph. 
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Odoacer (/eft) makes Romulus 
Augustulus hand over the crown, as 
oortrayed in the 2007 film The Last 


Legion. According to a chronicle, he 
was 


ix alemsieyolacremalian 


al | READ THE NEWS TODAY...” despite killing his father. 


Weird and wonderful, it all happened in September 
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1897 p 1957 


Professor J RR Tolkien was grading 
essays one day when the sentence, “In 
a hole in the ground lived a hobbit”, 


popped into his head. A few years later, 
the premise that what they say must be true. ae dallatelscre malismilasimateny7<) 
aRarsmsveolike)annele)-anvaleelialicecm(-1aeslarelalemaclamlae mvelalllela-laksn elele) an sal— 
lum evelolicialiarene) Hobbit. The work was such a success 
lslker Calllee! “es. Wiciliille, Uniehe 1S darian Kol|--laksmelll ollisja\-lar-ls)<-\om allaainne 
Santa Claus’. It has since become the most 


work on a sequel, which would become 
galelaialacre mo laulel-mlamelsinelays WietnOra OF Fenians. 
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, a New York newspaper, on 
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been recognised by any state. 


EXECUTIVE ACTION 


1841 ALL THE 
PRESIDENT’S MEN 


aRarsmasalsan e)a>\silel-)alemelelalam WYAl-lem{s1eelsre| 
the charter for the US National Bank for 
the second time. Frustrated, the majority 
of his cabinet resigned, hoping that the 
President would be compelled to follow 
suit. He did not. So, his Whig Party soon 
expelled him from their ranks. 


PUTTY IN THEIR HANDS 


Lb }-1 i) N Gi ele], mcle)]>-ge), 8-7... 8 = 


When American pre-school teacher Kay Zufall decided to make 
Christmas decorations with her pupils, she went in search of 
cheap materials. It was then that she came across an alternative 
Uisxomnolan’,'£-11| x=] oX=) axed (t= 1 11-) aa ML omelalielaslaml@\Asrem elrohalalemuleamaal> 
outty-like substance, and so she persuaded her brother-in-law, 
Joe McVicker, to manufacture it as a children’s toy. 


estimated 
datelmernlltelacte 
worldwide have 


USEd Over 300 
million kilos of 
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September events that 
changed the world 


HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


English archers win a decisive victory against 
their French counterparts at Poitiers. 


US SOVEREIGNTY RECOGNISED 
The American War of Independence comes to 
an end when Britain and the US sign the 
Treaty of Paris, agreeing the new borders. 





WILLIAM MCKINLEY SHOT 
Anarchist Leon Czolgosz shoots the 25th US 
oresident, Willlam Mckinley, as he speaks 
at the Pan-American Exposition. 


CAVE PAINTINGS FOUND 


In Lascaux, France, an 18-year-old boy 
uncovers the entrance to a mysterious 
cave. These are later found to contain 
drawings approximately 20,000 years old. 





GADDAFI STAGES A COUP 


While the elderly King Idris of Libya is away in 
Turkey for medical care, Colonel Gaddafi 
seizes the opportunity to overthrow him. 


SPAGHETTI HOUSE SIEGE 


Three armed robbers break into an Italian 
restaurant in Knightsbridge and take nine staff 
hostage, starting a siege that lasts six days. 


PRINCESS KILLED IN CRASH 


Grace Kelly, actress and princess of Monaco, 
has a stroke at the wheel of her car. The 
52-year-old dies later that day of her injuries. 


AND FINALLY... 


Olamlomer-)elds)aslel-lanlollonmaalsmnlasimnact> 
Oublic school in Europe was opened 
in Frascati, 12 miles south of Rome. 
BMakom °) ce) (=xoa me) mm O-h dale) | (ome) a(-s-) muloicislola 
Calasanz, it allowed non-aristocratic 
children to receive an education. 
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ae T IS PEACE. AS THE STATESMEN ATTENDING THE 
FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE MET IN MUNICH LATE 

LAST NIGHT, A NAZI SPOKESMAN SAID: 
‘< The conference has agreed on the main essentials. An agreement 


will be signed before the talks end.’’ 
The agreement, it is learned, is based on four main points: 


1. A ‘* token occupation ”’ of the fringe of the Sudeten areas by German troops 
to-morrow. 

2. The rest of the Sudeten areas which were to be ceded under the original 
Anglo-French plan, to be handed over by October 10. 

3. An international army to police the Sudeten areas before the Germans ad- 
vance. This army will, until the whole of the territory changes hands, always 
occupy an area between the advancing Germans and the retreating Czechs. 


The new frontiers of Czechoslovakia to be guaranteed by Germany, France, 


Britain and Italy. 
This plan was handed to the Czech observers at the conference, who dispatched it 


at once to Prague. 
The agreement is a provisional one. It must be approved by the British and French 


Cabinets and, of course, by the Czechs. 
In Munich last night it was hoped that agreement by all three could be secured by to-day. 
As soon as the Czech plan is carried out another conference will be called, this time in 

a neutral country, to discuss a plan of general European appeasement, 


: Colonies Demands 
Tf You're | vesima iri Teton 
Digging—A 

Qa 
Warning 


and means to settle the civil war in Spain. 
A specimen air raid trench—pro- 


Other countries, notably Russia, might be 
perly built—was added to the Building 


invited to attend. 
The four statesmen had talked all day since 
Exhibition, Olympia, last night. Some 
of the trenches being constructed with- 


Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier met Hitler 
and Mussolini in the Fuehrerhaus at one 
o'clock. 
The Duce and the Fuehrer had had a private 
conversation for an hour and a half before the 
5 x talks opened. 

out oe capes me aE described. PF At three o'clock the statesmen parted for an 

cathe p ae entioa pat a an official | jour and a half while the British delegation 
** Safeguards against the possible 
falling in of the sides are necessary, 
and our exhibit is intended as a guide 
to the public and to the builders whom 

they may employ.’’ 


HE whole world—and no nation more 

than Britain—will rejoice if a peace- 

ful and honourable solution of the prob- 

lem has at last been reached after days 
of agonising suspense. 

To Britain peace means time. And time 
means strength. And strength means peace, 

Last night while the peace talks went on in 
Munich, the Home Office issued its detailed 
plans for the general evacuation of London and 
other big cities and towns. 

Hundreds of blind and deaf children from 
L.C.C. special schools in and around London 
were evacuated yesterday to similar special 
schools in various parts of the country. 

They were not told why they were going. 
Every tiny inquirer was led to believe that it 
was to be “ just a holiday.” 

More physically defective children will leave 
London to-day for country schools. Plans 
have been completed for the speedy evacuation 
of the 500,000 schoolchildren under the control 
of the L.C.C. should the need arise. 

All such plans should go on, should be 
rehearsed, elaborated, perfected. 






















took a belated lunch of mixed meats with 
Rhine wine. 
From 4.30 until 8.30 the discussions con- 
tinued. . 
Then there was another break. Mr. Cham- 
(Continued on back page) 













ONE PENNY 


THAT’S HOW HITLER USUALLY 
REFERS TO ITALY’S DICTATOR. 
AND YESTERDAY, WHEN HE MET 
HIM AT KUPSTEIN, ON THE OLD 
AUSTRO-GERMAN FRONTIER, HE. 
GAVE HIM THIS WARM HAND- 
SHAKE. THEN THEY TRAVELLED 

TOGETHER TO MUNICH. 


Fn 







GRAND SCHEMERS 


Despite the fact that the Four 


Powers - Italy, Germany, 
France and the UK - were 


dividing up Czechoslovakia, 


olslicloloinsmncelanmualtcianalciulela 


were not permitted to attend 
the meeting, It was seen by 
aatclaNAnlalellelelialem@alvlceialllmrcicie 
great betrayal. 


So that always we are strong and prepared 


for anything. 

The evacuation plans ( 
19) lay it down that refuge 
district selected for them; 
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PREMIER'S WIFE 
SMILES HAPPILY 


Mrs. Chamberlain gomed in the service of 
St. Michael's Church, 

Chester-square, London, last night. 
Several hundred people were in Downing- 
street when she left No. 10, and she smiled hap- 
er hand in acknowl 


prayers for peace 


pily and waved h 
of their greeting. 
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On 30 September 1938, the British Prime ECHOES OF THE PAST 


_ G@arelanl elslarollakcws) ela\srerasrelarelcre 
Minister returns home from Germany, the words of former prime 
brandishing a piece of paper he who in 1878 returned from 
believes will prevent a deadly war Germany claiming “peace | 


are) ex-m isan arelalelel ae 





“| BELIEVE IT 
IS PEACE FOR 
OUR TIME” 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 





































the afternoon of 30 September 1938, wielding 

that all-important piece of paper, he looked 
jubilant. The journalists and crowds anticipating his 
arrival from Munich cheered, but all fell silent as he 


A S Neville Chamberlain stepped off his plane on 


began to speak. 
“This morning I had another talk with Herr Hitler. 
Here is the paper which bears his name as well as gpelUlci My. 4 
mine.” A by-product of the Munich Conference (in Chamberlain worked hard to _ 
which the Allies divided up Czechoslovakia in a CONMINCS iene, CZECINOS OVEN) © 
: . staunchest ally, to accept the pact. 
vain attempt to placate Hitler), the three-paragraph He hoped it would satisfy Hitler’s 
letter was a personal agreement between Hitler and desire for more land. 


Chamberlain. It reflected the apparently mutual view 
that Britain and Germany should not go to war with 


each other ever again. The Prime Minister read it CRISIS 
out loud to the crowds, truly believing he had saved AVERTED? 
Europe from destruction. ABOVE: The Prime 

Later that day, he spoke the words he is most Minister speaks to 


the crowds at 


remembered for - “I believe it is peace for our time” - Heston Aerodrome, 
on the steps of 10 Downing Street. He also advised the Hounslow 
audience to “go home and get a nice, quiet sleep”. RIGHT: Negotiations 

But Chamberlain’s vision of peace was not to ona bate ta 7: 
be. Less than a year later, World War II had begun, Mice pane pba 
bringing devastation to the continent. Hitler had Chamberlain is 
dismissed the agreement as just a “scrap of paper”. seated at Hitler’s 
Chamberlain was swiftly removed from power in right-hand side 


1940 and died later that year. ¢ 


ALSO IN THE NEWS... 


In Chile, a group The most powerful The RMS Queen 
associated with the Nazis launches a hurricane ever to hit New England Cwith Elizabeth (the largest passenger liner yet 
failed coup. The government executes 160-miles-per-hour winds) strikes, killing built) is launched in Clydebank, Scotland. 
nearly 60 of its members, who had been over 600 and causing approximately The opening ceremony is performed by 
told their lives would be spared. $5 billion worth of damage. Elizabeth herself, wife of George VI. 
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GRAPHIC HISTORY THE QUESTIONS 


Commissioners were sent across the country to ask major 
landowners how things had changed under Norman rule 


7 O 87 D = A L c= O i What is the manor called? : How many freemen? 
Who held it at the time of : How many sokemen (equal to a 

























W L L L p A ea T [I = Edward (reigned 1042-66)? : freeman but owing dues to his 
Who holds it now? : lord for his holding)? 
How many hides are there (one : How much do the freemen and 
CoO IN Q U = RO [o hide equals 120 acres of land)? : sokemen own? 
How many ploughs are held by: How much woodland? 
With the passing of the Norman invader, the lord and how many belong  : How much meadow? 
Iso di h leti hi to the peasants? How much pasture? 
also les GNY NOpe of COMPLeLINg MIS How many villeins (the richest |: How many mills? 
magnum opus, the Domesday Book of the unfree peasants who had: How many fisheries? 
to pay his lord service and rent)? : How much has been added to or 
How many cottars (an unfree : taken away from the estate? 
peasant with up to five acres : What did it used to be worth 





When, in December of 1085, resources at their disposal, 









of land)? - and wh 











































King William | gave orders to from ploughs to slaves and Hi, 
. ow many slaves? 

carry out a ‘Great Survey’, it cows. At a time when the 
felt to the people of England majority of the population 
and Wales like the biblical was illiterate, and before the 
Day of Judgement was days of high-speed travel and 
upon them. Every soul in the communications, this was an 
kingdom was to be assessed, incredible feat. THE CHURCH 
and no appeal would be Although a first draft was 
heard. And so this survey completed, the project was PARISH CHURCHES WERE 
came to be known as the eventually abandoned early SUPPORTED BY TITHES (10% 
Domesday Book. in the reign of William Il, OF THE EARNINGS OF THE 

Its purpose was to who succeeded the throne CONGREGATION). BISHOPS AND 
determine who owned what in 1087. But what exists of ABBOTS WERE LITERATE AND 
and what the King was the Domesday Book offers WELL PAID 
owed, be it cash or military an unparalleled glance at life 
service. Over 15,000 places in Norman England, and has 
were named, listing all of become the foundation stone 


the landholders and the 





of our national archives. a 7 


Harvests of cereals, fruit and 
vegetables are gathered 
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Animals put out to graze 


and seeds are sown 
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DID YOU 
KNOW? 


Tammaalsm siete) .em el-1e)e)(-m-l a> 
referred to by their trade, like 
‘Fulchere the Bowman’, or 
by more personal traits, 
like ‘Alwin the Rat’ and 
‘Raloh the Haunted’ 
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Unfree peasants 
__(villeins, bordars & cottars) 
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BIG CITIES LIKE LONDON 
AND WINCHESTER WEREN’T 
INCLUDED IN THE SURVEY, 
PERHAPS BECAUSE THEY 
WERE GRANTED SPECIAL 
POWERS AND EXEMPTIONS 
FOLLOWING THE INVASION 
INAN ATTEMPT TO SECURE 
THEIR LOYALTY 





THE ENEMY IN 
Tia NORM 


Some believe that it was 
the threat of invasion 
from Norway and 
Denmark that spurred 
William to order the 
survey, so that he knew 
the resources at 
his disposal 


THE MANOR 


LORDS GRANTED PROTECTION 
AND LAND IN RETURN FOR 
THEIR TENANTS’ LOYALTY, 
MILITARY SERVICE AND OFTEN 
A SUBSTANTIAL PAYMENT 
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An outpouring of public grief follows 
the death of Lady Diana Spencer 


PRINCESS | 
DIANA’S FUNERAL | din 


Billions of mourners watched as Diana, 
Princess of Wales, was laid to rest after 
the tragedy that took her life in Paris 


‘a 
Se 
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his sombre September 
; day was unlike any other. 
Hundreds of thousands 
of people lined the streets of 
Westminster, wishing to pay their 
final respects to the late Lady 
Diana Spencer, who had died in 
a tragic accident at the age of just 
36. The funeral was a grand affair, 
with her ex-husband, Prince 
Charles, in attendance alongside 
their sons, Harry and William. 
Elton John famously performed 
Candle in the Wind, rewritten 
to commemorate Diana’s 
inextinguishable personality. A 
period of national grief in Britain 
defined the nation’s mood for the 
rest of that year. 


The beautiful and strong-willed 
young woman had won the 
hearts of the British people, and 
her charitable and philanthropic 
work made her (in the words of 
her her brother) “the very essence 
of compassion”. However, her 
marriage to Prince Charles was 
racked with controversy. 

The press and paparazzi feasted 
on the extramarital affairs of 
both parties, especially Charles’s 
involvement with Camilla 
Parker Bowles. In a revealing 
interview in 1995, Diana claimed 
she suffered from depression 
and bulimia as the marriage 
deteriorated - winning the 
sympathy of the public. 
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Even after their divorce in 1996, 
Diana retained much of her status 
and popularity. Still a member of 
the royal household, she Kept on 
with her philanthropic work, and 
her passion for fashion continued 
to influence the style magazines 
and trends of the season. In 1997, 
she began dating Dodi Al-Fayed, 
the son of Egyptian businessman 
Mohamed Al-Fayed. The couple 
were tragically killed in August 
that year, when their car crashed 
inside a tunnel in Paris. Though it 
was widely believed the pursuing 
paparazzi had caused the crash, 
an inquest in 2008 also found 
that the driver of the car had 
been driving recklessly under the 
influence of alcohol and drugs. 

The horrible news shocked 
the world. Diana, the beloved 
‘People’s Princess’, was 
gone. Her body was 
taken back to the UK 
and given a lavish 
(though not a state) 
funeral. Monarchs, 
celebrities and 
politicians attended 
the service, and a 
further 2.5 billion 
people the world over 
followed the ceremony. 
The Princess was soon 
interred on a peaceful 
island at her ancestral 
Northamptonshire 
home, where she lies to 
this day. © 








WHAT REMAINS 
Wreckage of the Princess’s car 
is removed from the tunnel 
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| WHO’S TO BLAME? 


Despite the discovery that the 
olahiclanalclem els\-lamelaial<ialem-lale 
the car had been previously 
written off, conspiracy 

id X-Xe)a(-s--] ool el ale MARE AST) aalo 
even believing the royal family 
to be behind her early death. 
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It was estimated that over a 
ealiiikeyamexelece[U(-1a-mey milel (=) 6-3 
were left outside Kensington 
Palace after Diana’s death. 


When they began to decay, ROAD BLOCK 
they were turned into Mourners were told to stop 
fertiliser, and used to help the o}alateiiaemateduc-)e-i- lire me [Lia pers b3 
Kensington Gardens grow. they posed a safety hazard 
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Princes Charles, William and © 
Harry read floral tributes 
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Princess Diana, to the Bishop of Norwich 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY TALE OF... 


The 1854 Soho cholera outbreak, and the man who solved it 


1854 DR JOHN SNOW 





CURES LONDON OF 
DEADLY CHOLERA 


Initially a poor Yorkshireman, the pioneering epidemiologist rose to 





prominence by putting forward a controversial theory on disease 


n the evening of 

7 September 1854, the 

eminent doctor John 
Snow spoke to a council of 
powerful men. Cholera outbreaks 
had been ravaging London for 
the past few years, claiming the 
lives of almost 15,000 people, 
but nobody had figured out 
how to stop it. John Snow, a 
physician from Yorkshire, saw 
what none other could see — that 
the disease was transmitted in 
water. Presenting his compelling 
evidence to the local authorities, 


he convinced them to take action, 


and they responded by removing 
the handle of an infected water 
source. Snow saved many lives 
that day, but his quest was a long 
one, and it was far from over. 


JUNIOR DOCTOR 

Born to working-class parents 
in a poor neighbourhood of 
York, Snow was one of nine 
children. His intelligence was 
spotted early on, and at age 14, 
he began to work as a medical 


“Snow found opponents in 
every corner. The idea that 
cholera came from faecal 
bacteria, ingested by its 
victims, was too disgusting 
for the public to stomach” 
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apprentice. He earned a pittance, 


but the experience he gained 
there would be invaluable, as he 
gained a detailed insight into the 
pathology of cholera. 

After he graduated from the 
prestigious University of London 
in 1844, the newly qualified 
doctor wrote a controversial 
pamphlet, On the Mode of 
Communication of Cholera. It 
defied the conventional belief 
that cholera (a disease that had 
arrived in Europe from Asia) 
was an airborne disease, spread 
by mysterious ‘miasmas’ that 
polluted the air with a strange 
killer disease. He hypothesised 
that the disease was carried in 
water sources, which had come 
into contact with cholera via the 
excrement of infected persons. 

This theory was difficult to 
swallow, and many of his peers 
dismissed his ideas 
as “peculiar”. But 
Snow’s theories 
were not so far- 
fetched. Victorian 






FILTHY CITY 
Crowded and dirty scenes 
like this were common in 
mid 19th necne ponder 
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London was an incredibly 
unsanitary place, and the Thames 
was the stinky centre of it all. At 
this time, London’s famous sewer 
systems were incomplete, and 
much of the populace dumped 
their sewage into the river 
directly or in poorly maintained 
cesspools. Indeed, almost every 
house in London had one of these 
noxious holes directly beneath it. 
Now living in the grubby capital 
himself, Snow witnessed first- 
hand the impact of cholera on the 
city. To prove his theory, he began 
work on a “grand experiment” 
in 1853. This would measure 
the death rates of those living in 
places with contaminated Thames 
water, compared to those living 
with uncontaminated water. 
When cholera struck close to his 
Soho home the next year, Snow 
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Dr Snow was also a well- 
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HEALTHY. LIVING 

At a young age, John Snow 
fol K=vefel=Yo Mm alr-meceloslaniidanl-lajmnne) 
abstinence, vegetarianism 
and a teetotal lifestyle 


A DOCTOR’S BRIEFCASE 
The kit above contains tools for 
treating cholera: morphine for 
pain relief and drugs to reduce 
gut swelling 


saw the opportunity to turn his 
neighbourhood into a case study. 

After convincing a sceptical 
local priest about his theory, 
Snow interviewed households 
who had been impacted by 
cholera to garner information 
about where they got their water. 
He placed dots on a map of the 
area to show where cholera cases 
had occurred, and noticed that 
they had one thing in common 
— they were situated close to a 
pump on Broad (now Broadwick) 
Street, supplied by the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Waterworks 
Company, who were known to 
have taken water from polluted 
sections of the Thames. There 
were a few anomalies - such as 
the local brewery workers who 
mostly drank beer and their own 
water supply — but the evidence 
painted a clear picture. 

Snow rushed his evidence to 
the parish board, begging them to 
hear him. The council was soon 
persuaded to remove the handle 
of the problematic water pump. 
Within days, the number of 
cholera cases began to decrease. 

In 1855, Snow published 
a lengthy pamphlet on his 
findings during the outbreak. 

He found that the pump’s well 
had been dug just a few feet 
away from a putrid cesspit, 
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MAPPING IT OUT 


aRalsmantel OM ccsmaalsmelalsmersicre, 
by Snow to plot cholera 
cases. The black dots 
eoreelaaleliclncms celelalomaai> 
Broad Street pump. The 
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into which the nappy of a baby 
(who had contracted cholera 
from elsewhere) had washed. 
The waste water had leaked into 
the well, causing the disease to 
spread exponentially. 


Still, Snow found opponents to 
his theory in every corner. The 
idea that cholera came from 
faecal bacteria, accidentally 
ingested by its victims, was 
too disgusting for much of the 
public to stomach. Additionally, 
his work presented a challenge 
to the capital’s powerful water 
companies, and the government 
swiftly dismissed his theories. 
Tragically, Snow died just four 


years after his 1854 breakthrough. 


While at his desk one day, he had 
a stroke, and died aged 45. It was 
not until 1866 that Snow got the 
validation he deserved, when one 
of his old adversaries, Dr William 
Farr, proved that cholera was a 
waterborne disease. Nowadays, 
Dr John Snow is regarded as the 
founding father of epidemiology 
(the study of how disease acts 
within a community), and as a 
man whose ingenuity placed him 
far ahead of his time. 


Fi 


Does Dr Snow deserve a greater place in 
history? Why didn’t people listen to him? 
email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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THE LAST DAYS OF 


It is said that the Queen of England laughed 
in the face of death. But was she guilty of the 
crimes for which she was condemned? 
Alison Weir investigates 
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CHANGE OF HEART 
Henry VIII’s affair with 
Anne Boleyn transformed 
the face of Europe, but why 
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n 2 May 1536, Anne 
Boleyn was arrested at 
Greenwich Palace and 
conveyed by barge to 

the Tower of London. 
Arriving at the Court Gate in the Byward 
Tower - not Traitors Gate — she was in 

a fragile state. Falling to her knees, she 
beseeched God to help her, protesting 
that she was not guilty of the crimes 

for which she had been convicted. She 
would have been aware that it was rare 
for anyone accused of treason to escape 
condemnation and death. 

The lords who had brought her 
committed her to the custody of Sir 
William Kingston, the Constable of 
the Tower, who conducted her to her 
lodging. “I was received with greater 
ceremony the last time I entered here,” 
she observed, recalling how she had 
come to the Tower in triumph before her 
crowning in 1533. “Mr Kingston, do I go 
into a dungeon?” 

“No, Madam, you shall go into 
your lodging that you lay in at your 
coronation,” the Constable told her. He 
was referring to the Queen’s apartments 
in the royal palace. 

“It is too good for me!” Anne cried. 
“Jesu, have mercy on me!” 

Anne Boleyn’s story is one of the most 
dramatic in English history. Well-born 
but not conventionally beautiful, at 21 
She arrived at the English court after 
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swarthy complexion, long neck, 
wide mouth, bosom not much 
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the King’s great appetite, and her 
eyes, which are black and beautiful 
- and take great effect on those 
who served the Queen when she 
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spending seven years in France, and 
her French manners, her stylish dress 
and her wit and charm made her an 
immediate success. 

By 1526, Henry VIII had fallen 
passionately in love with her, and the 
following year he resolved to set aside 
his chaste and devoted wife, Katherine 
of Aragon, who had failed to give him 
a male heir, and marry Anne. There 
followed six long years of frustration, 
in which the Pope prevaricated over 
granting an annulment. 

In the end, a disillusioned Henry broke 
with Rome, declared himself Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, and, 
in 1533, had his union with Katherine 
declared invalid, and his secret marriage 
to Anne proclaimed lawful. 

But the child with which she was then 
pregnant, meant to be the long-awaited 
prince, turned out to be a girl, Elizabeth. 
This was a cataclysmic disappointment, 
for it had not yet been proved that 
a woman could rule successfully, as 
Elizabeth later did as queen of England, 
and it was seen as against natural 

























and divine law for a woman to wield 
dominion over men. 

During the three years she was queen, 
Anne remained influential, but her 
continued failure to bear a male heir 
undermined her power. In January 
1536, after two failed pregnancies, 
she miscarried of a son, to the King’s 
crushing disappointment. It laid 
her open to the machinations of her 
enemies, who were legion, not only 
at court, but throughout the country, 
where she was widely regarded as the 
“sogele-eyed whore” who had displaced 
the good Queen Katherine. The stage was 
set for her fall, which caused a sensation 
in its time. 





The fall of Anne Boleyn 
has long been seen by 
many as the direct result 
of a marital breakdown, 
but that is too simplistic 
an interpretation. Moreover, 
the evidence strongly suggests 
that it was the King’s principal 
secretary, Thomas Cromwell, rather 
than Henry VIL, who was the prime 
mover in the matter. 


FLIRTING WITH DANGER 


In April 1536, it appeared to Cromwell 
that the Queen, his deadly enemy, had 
recovered her ascendancy over the 
King at a time when he himself had 
incurred Henry’s displeasure. She had 
also made it publicly clear, through a 
sermon preached by her almoner on 
Passion Sunday, that “wicked ministers” 
should be executed. It would be his 
neck, or hers. 

Immediately, Cromwell left court and 
devised her ruin. In June 1536, he was to 
tell the Imperial ambassador, Eustache 


Henry’s first 
queen, Katherine 
of Aragon, failed 

to provide him 

with the son he 

so desperately 
desired 
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Chapuys, that “he had thought up and 
plotted the affair of the Concubine, 

in which he had taken a great deal of 
trouble”, building his case on the 
King’s obsessive fear of treason and the 
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The enduring fascination with 
Anne Boleyn’s life has led to a 
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portrayals, like The Tudors 


to believe that charges of immorality 
would stick because people would find 
them credible. 

He apparently met no difficulty in 
gathering evidence. Women in her 


Queen’s flirtatious nature. It has been 
called one of the most audacious plots in 
English history. 

Anne enjoyed the admiration of the 
men in her circle. Her reputation in the 
country at large, and in Catholic Europe, 
was notorious. The state papers are 
littered with reports of slanders against 
her, and thus Cromwell had good reason 


household were willing to testify against 
her. When Henry VIII was shown 
the first proofs, he was sceptical and 
instructed Cromwell to investigate 
further. Cromwell soon produced 
evidence of adultery and worse that 
Henry could not ignore. 

Two indictments were drawn up 
against the Queen, charging her with 
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Anne was the first modern 
Queen of England. She is unique 
in the annals of English 
queenship. Having been exposed 
in youth to the feminist debate in 
Europe, she broke the mould, 
distancing herself from medieval 
ideals; no subsequent queen 
consort ever enjoyed 
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Anne was tried by the King’s 
commissioners in the great hall 
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| i Cromwell’s 

Anne Boleyn had assisted Thomas 
rise, and he hers, helping to bring about the 
break with Rome. Their turbulent relationship 
is depicted in Hilary Mantel’s Wolf Hall 
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adultery with five men: 

three were eminent courtiers 

and intimates of the King, one was a 
relatively lowly musician, and the other 
was her own brother, George Boleyn, 
Lord Rochford. The evidence against 
Rochford had been laid by his wife. 
Anne was also accused of plotting the 
King’s assassination. These crimes were 
high treason, punishable by death. 


A KING’S MERCY 


The guns on the Tower Wharf 
announced Anne’s committal to the 
fortress. She was held in the Tower 
palace, a favoured royal residence for 
centuries. It had become outdated by 
the Tudor period, and Anne had only 
stayed there once, before her crowning. 
Cromwell, on Henry’s orders, had 
spent the equivalent of £1.3 million on 
refurbishments, so that she might be 
accommodated in suitable splendour. 
The walls and ceilings were decorated 
in the “antick” Renaissance style, 
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and the luxurious apartments 
comprised a great chamber, a closet, 
a dining chamber embellished with a 
“mantel of wainscot with antick”, and a 
bedchamber with a privy. 

The Queen of England remained 
staunch in her protestations of 
innocence, as did the gentlemen accused 
with her; only the musician pleaded 
guilty. Another retracted his confession. 
But on 12 May, the four commoners 
were tried in Westminster Hall and 
condemned to death. 

Three days later, at a show trial in 
the great hall of the Tower, attended 
by 3,000 people, Anne herself was 
tried by 27 peers, among them her 
own father. Despite her putting up a 
spirited defence, she was found guilty. 
Weeping, her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, 
pronounced sentence: 

“Because thou hast offended against 
our sovereign the King’s Grace in 
committing treason against his person, 
the law of the realm is this, that thou 
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moved by pity, Vol Urol al-te1i-ve male 
wife the kinder death” 


hast deserved death, and thy judgement 
is this: that thou shalt be burnt here 
within the Tower of London on the 
Green, else to have thy head smitten 

off, as the King’s pleasure shall be 
further known.” 

Anne maintained her composure. 
According to an account written in 
1536, “Her face did not change, but she 
appealed to God whether the sentence 
was deserved; then, turning to the 
judges, she said she believed there was 
some other reason for which she was 
condemned than the cause alleged, of 
which her conscience acquitted her, 
as she had always been faithful to the 
King. But she did not say this to preserve 
her life, for she was quite prepared to 
die.” She was taken back to the Queen's 


Lodgings, where she spent her final days. 


The condemnation of her brother, Lord 
Rochford, followed, and two days later, 
on 17 May, all five men were beheaded 
on Tower Hill. Chapuys wrote that Anne 
saw them executed from the Tower, “to 
ageravate her grief”. That same day, her 
marriage to Henry VIII was annulled, 
and her daughter Elizabeth was declared 
a bastard. 

The King, claiming to be moved by 
pity, vouchsafed his wife the kinder 
death. Even before her trial, he had 
ordered that the executioner of Calais, 
an expert swordsman, be sent for, pre- 
empting the verdict given at her trial. 
The promise of a swifter death by the 
sword was probably used as a bargaining 
tool in securing her agreement to the 


Anne’s own uncle, 
Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, 

read out her 
death sentence 
in court 


After falling out 
with Anne, 
Henry’s loyal 
secretary, 
Thomas 
Cromwell, found 
a way to be rid 
of her forever 


annulment of her marriage and the 
disinheriting of her daughter. 

Anne’s execution was set for 9am 
on 18 May, but it was twice postponed 
to ensure that a reasonable number of 
witnesses were present; throughout the 
whole legal process against the Queen, 
the government took pains to ensure 
that justice was seen to be done. But the 
delay was torture for her. 
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“Anne knelt in the 
straw, arranging her 
clothes about her 
feet to preserve her 
modesty” 





Anne’s ladies-in- 
waiting wept as she 
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SITE OF VIOLENCE 


A permanent scaffold was 
erected on Tower Hill in 1485 
for public executions. 
siatelelolam @ice)aeniiclim-laremaaslany 
other key figures were 
beheaded here, Anne was 
farolerelasrelalemeal-)aaMecialomics 
given a private execution 
within the Tower grounds. 


DID 
YOU KNOW? 


Modern medical opinion 
estimates that death by 





decapitation takes an average of 
thirteen seconds. Some victims 
die instantly, while others - 
including perhaps Anne Boleyn 
- can experience a few dreadful 
moments of awareness of 
what is happening. 
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4 “Master Kingston,” she said to the 


Constable, “I hear say I shall not die afore 


noon, and Iam very sorry therefore, for 
I thought then to be dead and past my 
pain.” Kingston told her “it should be 
no pain, it was so subtle” and then she 
said, “I have heard say the executioner 
was very good, and I have a little neck.” 
And then she put her hands around 

it, laughing as she did so. Kingston 


observed to Cromwell, “I have seen many 


men and also women executed and all 
they have been in great sorrow, but to 
my knowledge, this lady has much joy 
and pleasure in death.” 

That morning, thinking it would 
be her last, the Queen had taken 
the sacrament. Kingston reported 
to Cromwell, “She sent for me that I 
might be with her at such time as she 
received the good Lord, to the intent | 
should hear her speak as touching her 
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5 MINUTES WITH 
Alison Weir 


PANT XelaM cmaalemsleiwaleye 
of the Six Tudor 
Queens novels, 
based on true 

; events. She has 

| ap, also written 

! a EW -Ye-] Mal cine) ators] 

= biographies. 


ANNE Boteyn 


Atos eae me 


© What made you want to write about Anne? 


The fall of Henry VIII’s second wife, Anne Boleyn, is one 
o) im dat =W na eysi mel es] aat=|a coms] ale me(=)ey-]nc1em:) e) rele (Som lam tale liia 
history. Until | published The Lady in the Tower: The Fall of 
Va lal=m =1¢)(-n'/0 La WYA CLO bo Pm a lomo) alc atcremels\e)ecve mem Jae) (-maline) av, 
book to the subject. It was wonderful to have that broad 
Koco) elem aM LATceua Mm ce ccycx2ts] cen W-Valalswomrsl Mlamelale)acvecve(=valncve 
detail, and it was exciting to find new evidence emerging. 
More recently, it has been fascinating to revisit her again 
in my new novel, Anne Boleyn: A King’s Obsession, and to 
explore fresh theories based on new research. 


The Tower of London, 
built after the Norman 


: Conquest, has been used 
“SS as a prison since 1100 


















Do you think Anne was guilty of the charges for which 
she was executed? 


innocency always to be clear.” Chapuys 
reported: “She expressed the desire to be 
executed. No person ever showed greater 
willingness to die.” 

One of the ladies in attendance on 
Anne had secretly sent to Chapuys to tell 
him that the Queen, “before and after 
receiving the Sacrament, affirmed to 
her, on the damnation of her soul, that 
she had never offended with her body 
against the King.” Anne’s protestations 
of innocence should surely be regarded 
as genuine. It is barely conceivable 
that, on the brink of death and divine 
judgement, she would have risked her 
immortal soul by lying. 


COME TO DIE 


At 8am on the morning of 19 May 1536, 
attended by four young ladies, the 
Queen was escorted by Kingston to a 
newly built scaffold that stood before 
the house of ordnance, facing the White 
Tower — not on the supposed execution 
site on Tower Green that is shown to 
visitors today, but on the parade ground 
(then the tournament ground) before the 
Waterloo Barracks. 

A thousand spectators awaited the 
Queen. She approached them seemingly 
untroubled, wearing a red kirtle, a 
low-necked gown of grey damask, 

a short white cape, and an English 
gable hood. She looked calm, even 
cheerful. Addressing the crowd, one 
contemporary source reported that she 
said “she was come to die, as she was 
judged by the law; she would accuse 


Malia @datclacm chm Me als elecmanlccets|qatcle(-me)m Ukja(ace 

The circumstances of Anne’s fall strongly suggest 
that she was framed; even her enemy Chapuys thought 
OM ales sXescd] ale MM alem=\ a (els) alec xe) mrs lalemrele tol acimatciame Ulli amaals 
ud UidaM ol-Kee)aalssomc) role le (-valalel hvmenl=t-| eam MalclacWcl acme Manleiidiqele(=me)i 
oXo) nn] X=) |i lee mcckeake) am ale) eo] O)NYmaaT=m [aree)arelaUlinvme) munl= Mel ato] aelets 
(Goys]ancelelt-lahvadare) me) me) rolddlaremuat-m late mcme(sy-luapMmaal=melinciecia(e) a 
of dates and the discrepancies in the indictments. 


Q Why does her story continue to fascinate to this day? 


Her life is one of the most debated in English history, 

and she has always been controversial. | think the 
fascination lies in the fact that Anne’s story is so dramatic. 
/Lagow- la Lease 41 o) Come) (2)ale me) mcoyoat-|alecsMmlaldalele(-Mm ale) age)ar-lare 
mystery - from the romance of Henry’s courtship of Anne 
to those 17 dreadful days she spent in the Tower, with their 
awful climax. 


none, nor say anything of the ground 
upon which she was judged. She prayed 
heartily for the King, and said that he 
had been always to her a good, gentle 
sovereign lord: and if any would meddle 
with her cause, she required them to 
judge the best. And so she took her leave 
of them, and of the world, and heartily 
desired they would pray for her.” 

Anne knelt in the straw, arranging 
her clothes about her feet to preserve 
her modesty, looking around nervously. » 
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K The headsman said in French, “Madam, 
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do not fear. I will wait till you tell me.” 
One maid, weeping, came forward to 
blindfold her with a linen cloth. Those 
watching sank to their Knees, in respect 
for the passing of a soul. Anne was 
fervently praying aloud, making no 
confession, but saying, “O Lord God, 
have pity on my soul! To Jesus Christ I 
commend my soul!” 
Distracted on purpose by the 

executioner’s assistant, Anne turned 

her blindfolded head towards the 
scaffold steps, and the headsman, having 
removed his shoes, came up stealthily 
behind her, grasping the sword with 
both hands, and swinging it to gain 

the necessary momentum. One judge 
reported that, as the Queen of England’s 
head fell to the ground, her lips and eyes 
were still moving. 

Anne Boleyn left behind her an 
enduring mystery. Had she been guilty, 
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or had she died an innocent woman? 

“If any will meddle with my cause,” 

she had said on the scaffold, “I require 
them to judge the best.” Many since have 
done just that, and a good case can be 
made for her innocence. But the enigmas 
remain, and it is hard to get beyond that 
brave and tragic figure on the scaffold to 
the woman who had been the scandal 
of Christendom and the catalyst for the 
English Reformation. © 


GET HOOKED 


BOOK 

The second novel in Alison 
Weir’s epic Six Tudor Queens 
series, Anne Boleyn: A King’s 
Obsession, is available to 
buy now, weaving fiction 
with exciting new research. 
Published by Penguin 


(2017), RRP £18.99. ANNE BOLeyn 


A KINGS Onse SSION 


AXE OR SWORD? 


iNalcw =taleliisian=)<-lelulalelalslan Vickie 
larelarelaatolanmdluamindalcm>>.4el>lalslalexcme)i 
chopping off heads. It was probably 
lame) gel) annem N.ellom-m elulaleli=re! 
decapitation that the executioner of 
Calais, an expert swordsman, had 
been sent for to despatch Anne in 
the continental manner. This was a : 
naleleiaei(-r-lal-larelalem dale (-|auaal-1aalele me) = qin! 
execution than death by the axe. [he & m et 
axe hewed: the sword sliced cleanly. a aak 


The executioner’s 
assistant distracted 
Anne, leading her 
to turn her head to 
one side, while the 
swordsman crept 
up behind her 


The chapel of St 
also the resting place of Catherine 


Howard and Lady Jane Grey 


skeleton 


rN alat=ms ccm elelaczve mia! 
id al=m ae)'Z-] ed ate] eX= Re) i 
St Peter ad Vincula 
in the Tower of 

Moy aveloyamm ol-val-yt-14 0 


the altar pavement. 
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be her skeleton was found. It was described as the 
bones of “a female of between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age” with a square lower jaw and tiny 
vertebrae, which were thought to bear witness to 
Anne Boleyn’s famous “little neck”, and a surgeon 
Kel aj arel=yalahYan=).4 0) a=s-3-1-1e id al-me) o}lalleyamaar- lama alsst> 
remains were “all consistent with the published 
fo [=¥-Yod df e)d le) atmo) me le(=\-)aWy-Val atom =1e)(=)\2 0 lee 

But forensic science was then in its infancy, and 
recent research strongly suggests that Anne was 
about 35 when she died, while her portraits all show 
aL=yamdhaalrs me ele) ai x=ve med alla hie-vom a ali-m\\f-lom ©) ce) et-]e) hm alel mm ala) 4 
co °¢=1(=1 Ke) aM = 101 a= I OY-] aa f=] 1. ¢=1(=1 Ke) ae) m=] ale) a al=) ance) patelal 
was also found, a woman of 30 to 40 years old. It 
re) ce) oy=] ©) h¥am oX=1 eo) ale[=vom xo my-Valal= =fe)(=\\20 ham Mal= We c=vaatel lacs 
were reburied, however, as those of Lady Rochford. 
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20° Anniversary commemoration, fully layered 
with pure 24-carat gold, yours today for just £9.99! 








KEY DETAILS PAY TRIBUTE TO THE ‘PEOPLE’S PRINCESS’: This year we celebrate the life and work of Diana Princess of 
Wales on the 20" anniversary of her death. To mark this important event, a very special commemorative has just been 

Event: 20" anniversary released, featuring a radiant portrait of Diana accented in glorious full-colour, MAS by a wreath of roses, and Diana’s 

commemoration of the life and lasting | monogram accented in rose gold. 

legacy of Diana Princess of Wales Diana’s kindness, compassion and sense of service to others left a mark on many lives. Now, you can celebrate the lasting 


legacy of a global icon with The Diana Princess Of Wales Golden Commemorative, fully layered with pure 24-carat gold and 
Limited release: Only 19,999 have been} struck to a high specification. Only 19,999 will be minted. Applications are now open and it may be yours for just £9.99 
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With an average age of 19, 
American soldiers in Vietnam 
were ill-prepared and ill- 

Yo [Ui | o) ol-vo Mm ibaa or-tle lal! 
thousand members of the US 
FV daal=Yo Mice) cex-\-mel(-temmr-|relare maida 
X=\V(-) e-] olelare| q-vemdalelert-lare, 
Vietnamese civilians. 
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/ VIETNAM 


omewhere in the line of 
veterans — a single file of 
bedraggled hair, faded 
fatigues, wheelchairs and 
crutches — as they slowly 
snake towards the Capitol Building is 
Barry Romo. The former lieutenant of 
the 196th Light Infantry Brigade enlisted 
believing in fighting communism, and 
wishing to emulate his father’s deeds 

in World War II, but now he is joining 
comrades to protest the war in Vietnam. 
Today, 23 April 1971, is the end of a 
week of demonstrations, street theatre, 
candlelit vigils, arrests and camping on 
the Mall in Washington DC, and there is 
one last act of defiance, and sacrifice, for 
Romo to perform. 

He looks down at his medals, which 
he will soon be rid of. He remembers 
when his patrol in Tam Ky province 
was ambushed by the Viet Cong and 
he, just 19 years old, ran out in the open 
rice paddy to wave down a medevac 
chopper. He received a Bronze Star for 
saving the wounded. He remembers 
when his platoon sergeant stepped on 
an American ‘Bouncing Betty’ mine and 
had his intestines and stomach blown 





Hippies, veterans and 
celebrities alike descend 
on the Mall, Washington 
DC to protest the war 
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out. He remembers his beloved 
nephew being shot in the throat 
and it taking 48 hours before the 
body could be retrieved. 

It is almost his turn. Romo 
looks at each man stepping 
to the microphone to say a few 
words before turning and hurling 
their medals, ribbons and dogtags 
at the Capitol, stood behind a quickly 
constructed fence to keep protestors 


out. Many curse the government, others 
apologise, and one limping man throws 


his cane. Rejecting these symbols of 


bravery is a powerful display of how the 


war has no meaning. Romo says of his 
medals: “These ain’t shit!” This day, the 
veterans capture the spirit of a massive 
movement, in which millions fight 
against a war America cannot win. 


SEEING RED 


US involvement in Vietnam had 
not always been so strongly 
opposed, with dissent before 
1965 confined to colleges. In 

a time of Cold War politics, 

the Americans held to the 
‘Domino Theory’: the fear that 


MUHAMMAD ALI 





Vietnam War 
veterans tear off 
their medals and 

throw them to the 
ground during a 
demonstration 


if one country fell to communism then 
its neighbours would follow. In 1954, 
Vietnam had been divided in two and 
since then, the ruling communists in 
the North had tried to unify the country. 
Add that to instability in the South as 
the communist National Liberation 
Front (the NLE, but better known as the 
‘Viet Cong’) looked to overthrow the 
government and it was inevitable that 
US foreign policy would dictate that 
assistance - in the form of thousands 
of ‘military advisers’ - must increase. » 
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from home to murder and Se, 
burn another poor nation” . 
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be captured, there was the risk of ingenious booby traps, from 
flags rigged to explode when lowered to pits of sharpened 
‘punji’ sticks. 
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“If we quit Vietnam tomorrow, we’ll be 
fighting in Hawaii and next week we’ll 
have to be fighting in San Francisco,” 
warned President Lyndon B Johnson. 
Then, when two US destroyers were 
(allegedly) attacked by North Vietnamese 
torpedo boats in August 1964, the 
resulting Gulf of Tonkin Resolution gave 
LBJ authority to escalate involvement 
without declaring war (see page 40). 

Although public opinion sided with 
the government in 1965, and stayed 
favourable for years, dissent became 
evident from the outset. People’s 
attitudes towards Vietnam differed 
immediately from previous conflicts, 
where early days were dominated by 
propaganda and patriotism. Instead, 
anti-war sentiment bloomed from, 
or connected with, other social 
movements of the 1960s. It was a time of 
counterculture, civil rights activism and 
the exploration of freedoms. 

So as the bombings of North Vietnam 
got underway (Operation Rolling 
Thunder), organisations like Students 
for Democratic Society headed marches, 
while ‘teach-ins’ at dozens of campuses 
discussed the justification and morality 
of the war. A similar idea would spring 
up later near military bases — called ‘GI 
coffeehouses’ — for disgruntled grunts. 

In late July, LBJ changed the 
war irrevocably by announcing an 
immediate increase of troop levels 
from 75,000 to 125,000, on the advice 
that aerial superiority had done little 
to hinder the communist guerrillas. 
Putting boots on the ground, however, 
meant doubling the draft to 35,000 a 
month, which young men refused by 
burning their draft cards. Opposition 
to the draft would intensify 
as anger spread at the 
system’s unfairness, 
with it affecting the 





poor and African American populations 
hardest. Those who did enlist faced a 
conflict of attrition - being bogged down 
in jungles and guerrilla assaults by the 
Viet Cong. Firepower caused the deaths 
of many North Vietnamese and VC, as 
well as civilians, but for the people back 
home, the main images in the media 
would be of American body bags. 


FLOWER POWER 


By 1967, as half a million men and 
billions of dollars poured into Vietnam, 
disillusionment had turned the protests 
into a global movement. Marches took 
place around the US, as well as London, 
Paris and Rome, and featured prominent 
figures. On 15 April, Martin Luther King 
joined 400,000 in a march in New York; 
the President’s trip to Los Angeles on 
23 June was met by a massive riot; and 
on 21 October, 100,000 gathered at the 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington DC. 
Here, and before clashes with soldiersat 
the Pentagon, the famous photo 
of hippies putting flowers into 
the barrels of rifles 
got snapped. 

For LBJ, he went from 
being the president who 
signed civil rights legislation 
to the man who was killing 
Vietnamese civilians 
with toxic chemicals, 
like ‘Agent Orange’ and 
napalm. He cancelled public 
appearances, knowing 
everywhere he went he 
would be met with the 
chant: “Hey, hey LBJ! How 
many kids did you kill 
today?” Things only got 
worse the next year. 

On 31 January 1968, 
BM = the Viet Cong and 
_ North Vietnamese > 


A weary US infantryman sits 
beside rows of body bags 
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“LGB went from the 
president who signed 
civil rights legislation 

to the man killing 
Vietnamese civilians” 


, Continues on p42 
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Fire power went head-to-head 
with flower power, as protestors 
placed blooms in the barrels of 
National Guardsmen rifles 
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VIETNAM WAR AT A GLANCE 














@) WHAT WAS THE WAR ABOUT? INVOLVED? 


I | went back 
I interests In Vietnam 
7aN eee before President Johnson A 





Q) WAS BRITAIN 


Pyke) aon Britain 


in terms of ae ally. Even with 
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America, Britain W 
anti-war action. 





28 AUGUST 1968 


Vv Protestors clash 
with security at the 
Democratic National 
Convention. In the wake 
of Tet, LBJ had 


21 OCTOBER 1967 announced he would not 


Some 100,000 gather in seek re-election. 


7 AUGUST 1964 


The Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution - passed 
after a supposed 
attack by the North 





Vietnamese : 
= AEROMERE Washington DC before a 
President Lyndon B ay march to the Pentagon. 
21 JULY 1954 Johnson to escalate ae belies fee 
, American ae 
A As part of the ceasefire involvement. 2/ NOVEMBER 1965 a million. 
between Ho Chi Minh’s A Marches, teach-ins and 
lla oe French self-immolations during 
orces, the Geneva the year culminate in a 
Accords divides Vietnam 30,000-strong rally. 


at the 17th parallel. 
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20 DECEMBER 1960 31 JANUARY 1968 
The National Liberation Front The Tet Offensive is 
forms to overthrow the launched, causing public 
US-backed dictator in support for the war 
South Vietnam. 28 APRIL 1967 to plummet. 


Vv Boxing champion 
Muhammad Ali refuses 
the draft while the war of 
attrition intensifies. 








28 JULY 1965 


< With bombing 
underway, LBJ 
announces an 
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20 JANUARY 1969 


Richard Nixon is 


stored oo oe inaugurated. The new 
to 125.000 oes President introduces his 


‘Vietnamization’ policy, 
which aims to withdraw 
Americans by training 
South Vietnam troops. 
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VIETNAM 





() WHO was 


THE ENEMY? HOW WAS THE 


WAR FOUGHT? 


wfeolelater inexperienced 
Uhm dgete) ok quickly 
became bogged down 
in short bursts of action 
against guerrilla forces 
deep in Malev-tcleclelby hot 
eleven and swamp terrains. 
They grew Ptaleleclicis, 
carrying out search-and- 
destroy missions ih 
as bait for aerla 
eee Even though the 
Americans killed ten men 
for each of their own, they 
rexel} ce maced® eradicate the 
communists’ will to fight. 


A The US had to fight 
both the armies of the 
Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (the North) and 
zealous communists in the 
South, known as the Viet 
Cong. They all received 
substantial backing from 
China and the Soviet Union, 
too. Then as the war went 
on, another enemy to the 
American effort emerged: a 
vociferous anti-war movement 
back home. 


















21 FEBRUARY 1970 


A Henry Kissinger, 
National Security Adviser, 
begins secret peace talks 
with North Vietnamese 
representative Le Duc 
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15 OCTOBER 1969 7 JANUARY 1971 
Following the anti-war Operation Ranch 18 DECEMBER 1972 
festival Woodstock, Hand - which A The intense ‘Christmas 


2 million participate in 
the Moratorium to End 


sprayed toxic 
chemicals on South 


Bombings’ put pressure on 
North Vietnam to agree to a 


Vietnam - ends after 
nine years. 


the War in Vietnam. 


4 MAY 1970 


Four students are 
killed when the 
National Guard 
opens fire ata 

protest at Kent State 
University, Ohio. 


5 DECEMBER 1969 


v Shocking photographs 
of the My Lai Massacre 
appear in Life magazine. 


23 APRIL 1971 


Veterans throw their medals 
onto the steps of the Capitol. 
Distrust in the government 
grows in June when the first 
instalment of the Pentagon 
Papers is published. 








8 AUGUST 1974 


Nixon resigns amid the 
Watergate scandal. 


peace deal. 


29 MARCH 1973 


The last military 
personnel leave 
Vietnam after nearly 
eight years of 
involvement. 


30 APRIL 1975 


Vv The fall of Saigon, the 
capital of South Vietnam, 
marks the end of the war. 
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4 launched strikes against more than 
100 military and civilian targets, 
including the Saigon headquarters 
of US forces commander General 


‘Pigasus the Immortal’ 
is presented as the 
Yippies’ Democratic 
candidate, 1968 
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Westmoreland and the Embassy. 
Although the Tet Offensive caught 

the troops by surprise and ended with 
a bloody three-week battle for the city 
of Hue, South Vietnam, it ultimately 
became a tactical US success. But it 

did not matter, as Tet was a media 
catastrophe. How could the enemy 

pull off such a daring offensive? How 
could the war nearly be over, as the 
government insisted? Had the army 
been weakened? High casualty numbers, 
negative news stories and images from 
Tet — notably the filmed execution of a 
Viet Cong suspect - shocked Americans 
and led to major changes. 

Westmoreland, Time’s Man of the Year 
in 1965, had to be replaced, Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara resigned 
and LBJ suspended the bombing of 
North Vietnam. With Americans feeling 
betrayed by their government, the 
President’s popularity tumbled, with 
one poll stating 50 per cent of Americans 
did not approve of his handling of 
the war. When broadcast behemoth 
Walter Cronkite described Vietnam as a 
“stalemate”, LBJ responded: “If I’ve lost 
Cronkite, I’ve lost middle America.” 

Sure enough, LBJ announced he 
would not seek re-election that year, a 
huge win for the anti-war movement. 
The Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago that August became a target 
for the Yippies (a radical youth group), 
who put forward a pig, Pigasus the 
Immortal, as candidate to mock the state 
of politics. Clashes with police resulted 
in the arrests of a group of activists, the 
‘Chicago Seven’, whose five-month trial 
created a cause célebre. 

Any expectation of the new president 
being a ‘dove’ rather than a pro-war 
‘hawk’ was lost when Richard Nixon 
won the election on a promise to achieve 
an “honourable end” in Vietnam. He 
even asserted that a “silent majority” 
of Americans still supported the war. 
That said, he knew public opinion had 
shifted, so he introduced a policy of 


phased troop withdrawals and started 
to hand over responsibility to the South 
Vietnamese army. President Nixon called 
it “Vietnamization”. 

Although a popular move, complete 
withdrawal would take three years, 
so morale among the men left behind 
collapsed. Drug abuse, desertions and 
‘fragging’ (killing their own officers) 
rose, while racism and violence 
towards the Vietnamese worsened. As 
accusations of atrocities spread, those 
returning from their year-long tour of 
duty faced an angry public, with the 
more radical protestors spitting at them 
and calling them ‘baby killers’. Soldiers 
joined their own anti-war groups, like 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War. 

The war ongoing, demonstrations 
not only continued, they got bigger. 
A couple of months after Woodstock, 
some 2 million workers, students and 
children stopped what they were doing 
on 15 October 1969 to participate in 
rallies around the country. The Peace 
Moratorium proved to be the largest 
demonstration during Vietnam - its 
success saw the event repeated a month 
later. Nixon incurred further wrath 
in December by introducing a draft 
lottery, the first since World War II. He 
hoped it would make the system fairer, 
but it inspired a new wave of protests 
and thousands of men either to flee to 
Canada or head to college for deferment. 


SLAUGHTERED SUPPORT 


With so many groups protesting for 

so many reasons, the movement 
fragmented. Several defining events, 
though, served to unite people in the 
final drive to end the war. In late 1969, 
news of the My Lai Massacre - complete 
with uncensored photographs - broke. 
On 16 March 1968, Charlie Company 
from Americal Division’s 11th Infantry 
had been sent to the hamlet of My 

Lai, believing it to be full of VC or 
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“No event in history is more 
misunderstood than the 


Vietnam War” 
PRESIDENT NIXON, 1969 


K their sympathisers. There they raped, 
mutilated and slaughtered as many 

as 500 unarmed women, elderly and 
children. The atrocity only stopped 
when the passing Warrant Officer 
Hugh Thompson landed his helicopter 
between the troops and surviving 
civilians. The revelations of the massacre 
and its cover-up caused further 
outrage. Supporters of the war had long 
claimed moral authority over the evils 
of communism; the My Lai Massacre 
weakened that position. 

My Lai also galvanised many veterans, 
who felt just as betrayed and disgusted, 
into actions such as the Winter Soldier 
Investigations, where they gave accounts 
of war crimes. The most symbolic gesture 
they could carry out, though, would be 
throwing away their medals earned in 
what they saw as an immoral war, which 
almost 1,000 veterans (including Barry 
Romo) did in 1971. 

My Lai was not the only secret to hit 
the headlines. Demonstrations erupted 
after news broke of Nixon’s clandestine 
bombing and invasion of Cambodia - 
far from bringing the war to a close, it 
appeared he had expanded operations. 
At Kent State University, Ohio, on 4 May 
1970, members of the National Guard 
opened fire on a gathering of students, 
killing four and wounding nine. 

Nixon callously responded to the 
shooting by saying, “When dissent 
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turns to violence, it invites tragedy,” 
which, alongside the photographs of 
the aftermath (see above), again caused 
uproar. The following day, 450 colleges 
went on strike. 


WAR IS OVER 


Distrust in the government’s message 
had grown since Tet, but this 
‘credibility gap’ turned into a 
ravine on 13 June 1971 when 
the New York Times published 
the first instalments of the 
so-called Pentagon Papers. 

The leaked top-secret study 
detailed US activity in Vietnam 
since the 1940s, and revealed 
that successive presidents had 
deceived the public - LBJ, for 
example, had planned escalation as early 
as 1964. Nixon tried to stop publication, 
but a Supreme Court decision sided with 
the newspapers. The movement had 
reached its zenith and public pressure 
was too great. Congress repealed the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, and Nixon 

— whose attention turned away from 
Vietnam as he became embroiled in the 
Watergate scandal - went on to end the 
draft and, in January 1973, he signed the 
Paris Peace Accords. 

The US entered Vietnam a global 
superpower intent on defeating 
communism, invincible and righteous. 
They left abjectly humiliated, with 
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Tear gas used on protestors at 
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MAKE LOVE NOT WAR 
ON THE MARCH 


The anti-war movement attracted millions of people, 
but was far from being a united group with a single 
voice. It brought together students, hippies, artists, 
clergy, celebrities, women’s rights activists and 
veterans, and became inextricably linked to other 
movements of the 1960s, such as civil rights. 

Early protests focussed on ‘teach-ins’ on campuses 
and the burning of draft cards - Muhammad Ali 
got stripped of his heavyweight boxing title for 
refusing the draft - but as death tolls rose, acts of 
civil disobedience began. These included preventing 
Dow Chemical, the makers of napalm, to hold job 
fairs, and guerrilla street theatre performances of 
mock search-and-destroy missions. 

The movement became more vociferous with mass 
marches in cities in America and around the globe. 
They became associated with music from the likes of 
Joan Baez, Bob Dylan and John Lennon or speeches 
by leading figures, such as Martin Luther King. While 
mostly peaceful, gatherings occasionally spilled into 
violence - as well as Kent State, rioting broke out at 
the Democratic National Convention in 1968, which 
resulted in the arrests and media-spectacle trial of 

the ‘Chicago Seven’ protestors. 
Members of the anti-war movement 
- = most notably the veterans who 
» threw away their medals - faced 
accusations of treason, but 
momentum shifted towards them 
as support for the war waned. 
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more than 58,000 Americans dead and 
feeling the effects for decades, be it from 
a crippled economy, veterans suffering 
from psychological trauma or an 
established distrust in the government. 
The very word ‘Vietnam’ has plagued US 
foreign policy arguably to this day. Yet 
the war came to be defined in another 
way — by people standing up and 
holding their leaders to account. And 
they sometimes paid a terrible price to 
prove that a war could no longer be won 
without enough public support. © 


EA wHatpo You THINK? 


Was the US right to go to war with Vietnam? Is it 
right to attempt to pacify civil activism? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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GREAT ADVENTURES 
MUNGO PARK 


TRAVEL JUNKIE 


Park’s travels took 
him to places no 
European had ever 
been before, seeking 
adventure and 
reputation 


HE ROAD I 
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Pat Kinsella hunts out a Scottish explorer who risked 
all in pursuit of the route of Africa’s Niger River. 
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Park set off along the 
Niger from Sansanding In 
a customised canoe, 
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n19 November 1805, as he stood 
by the banks of the African river 
that would ultimately define his 
life, 34-year-old Mungo Park 
must have realised that his quest 
to unlock the enigma of the Niger would now 
likely end with his death. 

Already he’d buried his brother-in-law, along 
with many more men. Of the 44 Europeans 
who had enthusiastically joined his expedition 
mere months earlier, only five remained - and 
one of those was out of his mind. Mungo’s own 
mind, however, was made up. “I shall set sail 
for the east with the fixed resolution to discover 
the termination of the Niger or perish in the 
attempt,” he wrote to the head of the Colonial 
Office. “Though all the Europeans who are with 
me should die, and though I were myself half 
dead, I would still persevere, and if I could not 
succeed in the object of my journey, I would at 
least die on the Niger.” 

The prescient letter was entrusted to his 
Mandingo guide, Isaaco, who transported it 
back to The Gambia for transmission to Britain. 
And then Park - accompanied by four European 
soldiers, a native guide and three slaves - set 
off in a canoe along the Niger from Sansanding, 
modern-day Mali, never to be seen again. 


TIMBUKTU 


For Europeans exploring inland Africa at the 
end of the 18th century, the Niger was a mystery. 
Maps now reveal the river rises relatively near 
the Atlantic, but then flows east, away from 

the ocean, through the Sahara Desert and deep 
into Mali, where it abruptly bends south to 

run through Niger and Nigeria, and it finally 
meets the Atlantic in the Gulf of Guinea. But the 
British didn’t know that at the time. 

What they did know, though, was that for 
long periods during the preceding centuries, 
seemingly endless waves of wealth had rolled 
out from somewhere within the Malian Empire. 
The fabled source of such bounty was believed 
to be a place on the river’s big bend, whose 
very name had become synonymous with ultra 
remoteness and riches: Timbuktu — a lost city 
of gold that exerted a magnetic pull on the 
emotions and mercenary instincts of men. 

These forces coalesced in the formation of 
the Association for Promoting the Discovery 
of the Interior Parts of Africa, AKA the African 
Association, founded in London in 1788. Its 
main objective was to discover the source of the 
Niger River and the location of Timbuktu. 

Joseph Banks, the botanist who found 
fame during Captain Cook’s first great 
voyage of discovery (1768-71), was among the 
association’s founders, who were embarrassed 
that the Ancient Greeks and Romans knew 
more about Africa’s interior than the British did. 
Members were driven by a mix of commercial 
opportunism and an ethical and religious desire 
to end slavery, and they committed an annual 
donation to fund expeditions to West Africa to 
colour in parts of the so-called ‘Dark Continent’. 
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The seventh child of lm 
13, Park’s family were W/Z = | 
well-to-do Calvinist * “~ & Bet 
farmers in the Borders Ss & = 
area of Scotland. He 
studied medicine and 
botany before meeting 
Joseph Banks, who 
recommended him as 
ship surgeon on an 
East India Company 
voyage, which ignited 
a lifelong interest 

in exploration. 
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ISAACO 


Mandingo guide 

and translator who 
accompanied Park 
to Sansanding, from 
where he carried the 
explorer’s last letters 
back to The Gambia. In 
1810, he led a mission 
to determine the fate 
of Park’s expedition. 


AMADI 


FATOUMA 


A guide who 
accompanied Park’s 
party from Sansanding 
to Yauri, where he was 
imprisoned by the 
local king until long 
after the Europeans 
had been ambushed 
and killed. 


ALEXANDER 
ANDERSON 


The brother of Park’s 
wife Alison, and a 
great friend of the 
explorer, Alexander 
received a lieutenancy 
shortly before the 
expedition and acted 
as Mungo Park’s 
second-in-command. 


‘One aaventurer 
after another has 
gone forth, scarcely 
one has PeLUeG 


LIEUTENANT 
MARTYN 


An officer of the Royal 
Artillery Corps, Martyn 
volunteered for the 
expedition and was 
gladly accepted as an 
authoritarian voice to 
control the soldiers. He 
subsequently became 
renowned for his good 
humour in the face of 
unbelievable adversity. 
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Mungo and his band 
of ragtag explorers 
saw the importance 
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VA One of the association’s earliest 
\\ \\ \\) expeditions ended with the death of 
its leader, Irishman Major Daniel 
Houghton, in the Sahara in 1791. 
Mungo Park, a young Scottish 
doctor and botanist, applied to be 


his successor in this search and, 
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if \\ \\ N \\ AW aes 3 i, SBE Park’s first foray into the African 
ASS S “ WY interior began on 22 May 1795 
and lasted 19 months. During the 
horrendous expedition, Park suffered 
multiple misfortunes and discomforts, 
including malaria, beatings, a stoning, 
constant threat of theft and attack, and 
long periods of gnawing hunger and 
terrible thirst. 
He was captured by a Moorish chief and 
endured a four-month period of imprisonment, 
but escaped. Alone and with nothing but a 
horse and compass, Park reached Ségou, where, 
on 21 July 1796, he became the first European to 
=== __ see the middle section of the Niger River. 
— = He followed the waterway 80 miles 
SS : ae downstream to Silla, where he was forced to 
ithe ‘Black River = 
= appeared inPark’s | _—«‘turn around by a lack of resources. During his 
—— -- best-selling book —_ return route, Park hugged the river for 300 
SS rye miles, all the way to Bamako - Mali’s capital. 
Upon arriving in Kamalia, Park fell ill, but 
his life was saved by Karfa Taura, a local who 
sheltered him for seven months and saw him 
safely back to The Gambia. In Britain, Mungo 
received a hero’s welcome, having pulled off the 
African Association’s first achievement. 


SECOND GOING 


After all the near-death experiences and 
excitement of his first escapade, Parks got 
married, had four children and settled down to 
work as a doctor in Peebles. In 1803, however, 
he was jolted out of this quiet life by an offer he 
couldn’t refuse, when the government asked 
him to lead another mission into the African 
interior to trace the Niger and find Timbuktu. 
Park was commissioned as captain and his 
brother-in-law, Alexander Anderson, was 
made a lieutenant and second-in-command. 
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supported by Banks, he was selected. 

















Although the bulk of the expedition would be 
assembled in Africa, four carpenters travelled 
from England — to build boats they would need 
to navigate the river - and another Scotsman, 
George Scott, was recruited as draughtsman. 

They set sail from Portsmouth in January 1805 
and reached the British-run island of Gorée 
by the end of March. Lured by the promise of 
double pay and immediate discharge upon their 
return, 34 locally garrisoned soldiers and several 
sailors eagerly volunteered and were placed 
under the command of Lieutenant Martyn from 
the Royal Artillery Corps. They soon left for The 
Gambia, cheering. Little did they know of the 
horrors that lay ahead. 

With the blessing of a tribal king, the party 
travelled up the Gambia River to Kayee, where 
Park employed a Mandingo priest called Isaaco 
(a former merchant with experience of the 
inland) as a guide and translator. Soon, under 
a scorching sun, the expedition proper began, 
with a tortuous cross-country march to Pisania. 

By the next month, several soldiers were 
already suffering from dysentery. Three days 
later, they arrived at Madina, capital of Woolli. 
The King, who had received Park warmly on his 
previous trip, was aloof and turned his nose up 
at the explorer’s offerings, demanding more. 

From Madina, Park reversed the route that 
he’d taken out of The Gambia the previous 
decade. The party experienced many thefts from 
locals as they travelled, and suffered their first 
fatality when a soldier died after an epileptic fit. 

In Bady the local chief, Faranba, seized Isaaco, 
tied him to a tree and flogged him. As Park and 
his lieutenants were preparing to liberate him, 
however, Isaaco was suddenly released. It was 
not just the local tribes that were aggressive. At 
one stage, bees swarmed the party, stinging men 
and animals, killing several asses and scattering 
others, placing the expedition in serious peril. 

On 4 July, during a river crossing, the 
unfortunate Isaaco was twice attacked by a 
crocodile, which seized him by the legs and 
pulled him underwater. Both times he managed 
to get his fingers into the animal’s eyes, which 
caused it to loosen its hold. Park attended to 
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The Niger River runs a curious course, rising near the Atlantic but flowing away 9 fae harassed by 
from the ocean and through the Sahara towards Timbuktu in Mali, where it t AGnee lions for days 
abruptly goes south to meet the Atlantic in the Gulf of Guinea. This is because | es ibe 
it was once two rivers - one flowing northeast from the Guinea Highlands %, Ze Rit 





towards the interior and one rushing southeast to the coast - until the shifting 
topography of the region fused them into one boomerang-shaped river, with 
Timbuktu at its apex; one of the reasons why the city became so important. 





expedition begins moving again on 4 May, travelling along 
il Bea d Park’s previous 1797 escape route in reverse and going via 
Madina, capital of the kingdom of Woolli, and Jallacotta. 
Park sets sail for The Gambia aboard the Crescent, accompanied by P 3 
his brother-in-law Alexander Anderson, George Scott, a 20-21 MAY 
draughtsman, and four carpenters to build canoes. Badly 
28 MARCH A tense stand-off develops after the expedition arrives in 


this large settlement. Chief Faranba rejects Park’s gifts and 
abducts his guide, Isaaco. As Park plans an attack with his 
lieutenants Martyn and Anderson, the guide is suddenly freed and 
the party moves on. On 4 July, near Boolinkoomboo, Isaaco is 


Gorée, just off the coast of Dakar, Senegal 
From the garrison stationed on this British-held island, Park recruits 
a crew of volunteers comprised of Lieutenant Martyn, 35 soldiers and 




























two sailors. They leave Gorée for The Gambia on 6 April. attacked by a crocodile while trying to take animals across a river; he NOVEMBER - DECEMBER 
AMA repels it by sticking his fingers in its eyes, but is severely wounded. Sansanding to Yauri 
2 APRIL ~ 4 MAY : The expedition travels downstream to Sibby (now Lake Débo), where 
Pisania, The Gambia . AUGUST - SEPTEMBER attacks begin, with the party defending itself with musket fire. 
After Hesse ee asa tes and sea i Kayee, ib ; Bamako to Ségou Further attacks come at Kabra (Timbuktu’s port) and Gouroumo, . 
expedition proper begins, with a tough march to Pisania, where the After meeting Karfa Taura, the man who had looked after him in where the Joliba is pursued by hostile canoes and one European dies 
party stops for six days. With the rainy season hot on their heels, the == amajia on his 1795 journey and saved his life, Park reaches the from sickness. Entering Haoussa territory, they arrive at Yauri, where 
summit of the ridge separating Senegal from Niger and spies the the local chief is presented with gifts for the King. Amadi Fatouma 
river he’s been looking for. On 22 August, Park and Anderson begin remains here, while Park continues downstream. 
travelling by boat along the Niger, from Bamako to Ségou. 
JANUARY 1806 
OCTOBER - NOVEMBER Bussa rapids 
Sansanding Betrayed by the chief, who tells the King the explorers have snubbed 
After the death of Anderson on 28 October, Park prepares a single him, Amadi Fatouma is imprisoned and a trap is set for the explorers 
canoe for the onward journey, naming it Joliba. On 19 November, at Bussa, where only one line is possible through the rapids. With the 
Isaaco departs overland for The Gambia while Park, along with exception of one slave, the expedition is wiped out here, with Park, 
Lieutenant Martyn, three surviving European soldiers (one mad), the Martyn and the two remaining soldiers forced from the boat and 
guide Amadi Fatouma and three slaves set off along the river. presumed drowned. 
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Many members of 
‘4 Park’s expedition 
~ suffered sickness 


< his guide, whose legs were severely lacerated. 
He was forced to recuperate in Boolinkoomboo 
village before continuing, much weakened. 


PAIN, RAIN & PESTILENCE 


Such delays allowed the dreaded rainy season 
to catch them. Debilitating humidity was 
punctuated by horrific tornados, and men 
began dying of dysentery. Park treated the sick 
where possible, but was forced to leave several 
behind, offering villagers trinkets to look after 
them if they lived or bury them if they died. 

Others fell by the track. One was possibly 
taken by a group of lions, which harassed the 
slow-moving party for days. Another man was 
stripped naked by locals while slumped against 
a tree in the grip of fever. Everyone was sick, 
including Park, Anderson, Scott and Martyn. 

By early August 1805, Scott was dead and 
Anderson seriously ill. Park gratefully received 
a lift mid-month when he reached Doombila 
and met again with Karfa Taura, the man whose 
kindness had saved his life nine years earlier. 

A few days later, after crossing a ridge, Park 
spotted the Niger River and his spirits soared. 

From Bamako, Park and Anderson began 
travelling by boat, while Martyn and the others 
continued on land. The canoe-men negotiated 
the rapids successfully, narrowly avoiding 
collisions with hippos and elephants. After 
a rendezvous in Marraboo, Park sent Isaaco 
to Ségou to negotiate with King Mansong for 
passage through the land that lay ahead. 

Park offered gifts and explained his mission 
was to seek trading routes, through which the 
King could benefit handsomely. Permission 
was given and, on 26 August, the party left for 
Sansanding, where they subsequently remained 


The crew came 
under attack while 
running the rapids 
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Compensation paid to 
Park’s widow Alison 
by the African 


Association 


for months, waiting for canoes promised 
by Mansong. 

On 28 October, Anderson died. Park 
was alone and distraught. Determined 
to continue, however, he converted 
their canoe into a schooner and named 
it Joliba (the local name for the river). 
Isaaco could go no further, but he found 
a guide called Amidi Fatouma to assist 
the expedition towards its final goal. 

After writing several letters to be 
dispatched with Isaaco — including one 
to his wife, explaining her brother’s 
death — Park launched on the Niger 
with Martyn and the ragged remnants of his 
expedition. None of the Europeans were ever 
seen again. 


FATAL SHORE 


Several years of silence ensued, occasionally 
broken by rumours of death and disaster, until 
the Governor of Senegal, Colonel Maxwell, 
finally initiated a mission to look for Park. Led 
by Isaaco, it left in January 1810 and returned 
on 1 September 1811, with a sorry story to tell. 
Isaaco had managed to track down Amadi 
Fatouma who, upon seeing him, immediately 
wailed: “They are all dead!” 

According to the guide, the Joliba travelled 
unmolested as far as Sibby (now Lake Débo), 
where it suddenly came under attack. The 
violence continued as they passed Kabra, the 
port of Timbuktu, and Gouroumo, with canoes 
giving chase and the expedition fighting back 


with muskets, killing great numbers of Africans. 


With plenty of provisions, Park kept to the river 
and the Europeans were uninjured, although 
one died from disease. Finally, they entered the 
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Fatouma’s story was treated with suspicion, and 
rumours of Park’s survival persisted, leading to one of 
his sons trying to find him (and dying in the process). 


Later investigations by explorers Hugh Clapperton 

and Richard Lander matched the guide’s description 

of the rapids and supported his account. The African 
Association continued to send explorers to solve the 
mystery of the course of the Niger and its final outflow - 


including one led by Henry Nicholls, which started from 
the mouth in the Gulf of Guinea, unwittingly beginning 
at the point where it was intended to end. The first 
AUT Co) oY ete AM COM-VIT CY MMNTINTOLULAUUM To hW-AV(e Clie (2) micro) ae leyn| 
Laing, who arrived in 1826. As competition for colonial 
control escalated, the British government took a bigger 
role in exploration, and the African Association was 
absorbed by the Royal Geographical Society in 1831. 





kingdom of Haoussa and landed in Yauri, where 
the expedition presented the chief with gifts of 
muskets and sabres, and left presents for the 
King, who was away. Park continued downriver, 
while Amadi Fatouma stayed — his job done. 

When the King returned, the crafty chief 
said the explorers had failed to deliver any gifts 
and informed him that Amidi Fatouma was 
untrustworthy. Furious, the King had the guide 
imprisoned and sent his warriors downstream 
to the rapids at Bussa, where a trap was set on 
the one viable route through the rocks. 

Fatouma remained in irons for three months, 
but after his release, he located one of the 
expedition’s slaves and discovered what had 
happened to the group of explorers. The man 
reported that when Park attempted to run the 
rapids at Bussa, the waiting Africans attacked 
with arrows, spears and stones. 

The two slaves at the front of the boat were 
killed, and Park, Martyn and the two remaining 
soldiers saw no way out and jumped into 
the white water - where they disappeared, 
presumably drowned. Finding himself the last 
man standing, the slave surrendered and was 
spared, living to tell the sorry tale. © 


READ 


In 1799, Park published an account of his adventure called Travels in 
the Interior of Africa. For a modern take, read The Cruellest Journey: 
600 Miles by Canoe to the Legendary City of Timbuktu, by adventurer 
Kira Salak. 


VISIT 
The Mungo Park Monument in Selkirk, Scotland. 
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1 BATTLEFIELD 


ne BRUNANBURH 


HARD FIGHT 
Round, wooden shields 
constructed around a 
central iron boss were 
favoured at the time. 


ive lar 


Athelstan’s victory at Brunanburh was one 

of the most important battles ever fought on 
British soil. But today it’s virtually unknown. 
Julian Humphrys tells more 


HISTORYREVEALED.COM 


alfa century after the 
victory of the men of 
Wessex and Mercia 
over an alliance of 
Scots, Strathclyde 
Britons and Norsemen from Ireland 
at Brunanburh, men were still 
calling it ‘the Great Battle’. Indeed, 
Brunanburh has been described 
as one of the most defining battles 
in the history of Britain. Its effects 
were wide-ranging. It certainly 
helped the Anglo-Saxon king 
Athelstan of Wessex consolidate his 
hold over his kingdom and create 
a more unified England. But it’s 
also been argued that the strong 
resistance put up by Athelstan’s 
enemies prevented the whole 
of Britain from being forcefully 
united into one imperial power. Yet 
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LAYER UP 

Byrnies (protective coats 
made from thousands of 
interlocking rings) were worn ' 
by warriors on both sides. 
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been suggested 
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When 
AD 937 


despite all this, few 
today have heard of 
Brunanburh and even 
fewer think they know 
where it was fought. 
Ever since he’d become King 
of the Anglo-Saxons in AD 925, 
Athelstan had been steadily 
extending his authority. After his 
grandfather, Alfred the Great, had 
halted the Danish conquest of 
England, his father, Edward the 
Elder, recaptured the East Midlands 
and East Anglia from the Danes 
in 917. Building on these solid 
foundations, Athelstan pushed 
north. In 927, he took over the 
last remaining Viking kingdom, 
York, extending his rule up to the 
Scottish border. In 934, he invaded 
Scotland, possibly because its king, 


Constantine, had 
broken a peace treaty. 
After gathering his 
forces at Winchester, he 
marched north, picking up 
reinforcements on the way and 
paying a visit to the shrine of St 
Cuthbert at Chester-le-Street, in 
modern-day County Durham. 
Supported by a fleet that sailed up 
the east coast, Athelstan led his 
Anglo-Saxon watriors deep into 
Scotland, burning and ravaging 
as far as the great fortress of 
Dunnottar, south of Aberdeen. 
Nobody dared take on the 
powerful southern army in battle, 
and the northern rulers soon 
gave in. Constantine surrendered 
to Athelstan and his neighbour 
Owen, King of Strathclyde, 


where 


Great Britain (precise location 
disputed) 


Who 


Kingdom of England (Athelstan) 


Kingdoms of Scotland and 
Strathclyde (Constantine II & Owen) 
Viking Kingdom of Dublin (Olaf 
Guthfrithson) 


Why 


Allied invasion of northern England 


Outcome 
English victory 


» After witnessing his 
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of Scotland, Athelstan’s 
enemies realised that 
the only way they stood 
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Many historians 
consider Athelstan 
to be the first King 
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ATHELSTAN 


During his 14-year reign, 
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rexoyate[UC-Ya-¥e MYAl lite Lola @ ges 
=) 4t=Vale(=CoM al mece)aldce) Me)'(-1 4 oF ok 
KoladalelanlelatcM-liremceleceliimeyal 
a major invasion in AD 937. 
But Athelstan was more 
than just a warrior who was 
ii=¥-]q-Ye Mm o)’mali-mal-ilelalelele les 
He issued law codes to 
ridc-Jaleiaal-lam ced s-] meelalice)| 
roh"(=) a a E-M=».4 oY =] ale (=X 

diate kekelasmmacyeleiteix-ve ma alt= 

vod BL g=Vavonvar-laleMm-Jalecelllestei-ve 
town life. He was a great 
roXe) | [=Yoa ke] are) mola «e) mr] a" 
Tale Mi a=\ i cetm-larem-Mel-)al-laelers 
eye 14 cel ame) ma-lilelrelemareley--m 
In his final years, Athelstan 
was respected and 
TavaheC=yaratclMdalcelererarelels 
IU] go) oX-war-]ale Mm colli ame) mall 
half-sisters married 
=U] geo) oX-Y-]a mall (-)a-Mm a (-mel(-Xom in 
939 and was buried in 
Malmesbury Abbey. 
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BATTLEFIELD 
BRUNANBURH 










The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
emphasises the part played by 
the West Saxons and Mercians in 
the ensuing clash of arms, but it 
seems that Athelstan’s army wasn’t 
exclusively English. The King had 
brought in some extra muscle 
in the form of a force of Viking 
warriors under the leadership 
of two hard-bitten 
Icelandic adventurers: 
Egill and Thorolf 
Skallagrimsson. Egill’s 
colourful (and violent) 
life was the subject of 
a long saga, probably 
written by Snorri 
Sturluson, the famous 13th- 
century Icelandic poet, chieftan 
and historian. It’s a thoroughly 
entertaining read, offering a 
valuable insight into the Viking 
mindset, but it’s so full of literary 
invention that its value as a history 


K followed suit. Both were forced 
to accept the overlordship of 
Athelstan, who was now at the 
peak of his powers. 

Realising that their only hope of 
countering the powerful English 
king was by setting aside their 
differences, Athelstan’s enemies 
forged a coalition against 
him, with Constantine 
and Owen joining 
forces with Olaf, the 
Viking King of Dublin. 
In 937, they moved 
into Northumbria, 
where there were large 
numbers of Danish 
settlers and few of the 
aristocracy felt much loyalty to 
Athelstan. It’s not clear how or 
where they combined their armies. 
The one source that does give any 
details says that the Vikings sailed 
their longships up the Humber. 
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aRarsmalelanlel-larelmcialless 

that are said to have 
(ore aaisromuarsmDlele)iia 

Vikings to England 


- 


Possible battle 
locations 











By autumn, the invaders had is thought to be limited. 
established themselves in York and 
were ravaging Athelstan’s kingdom DAWN ATTACK 


to the south. 

How would Athelstan respond? 
According to a contemporary 
chronicle (which is now lost 
but was quoted in the 12th 
century by the writer William 
of Malmesbury), he did nothing, 
spending “idle hours” while the 
invaders laid waste his lands. In 
fact, Athelstan was busy raising 
troops. A tenth-century army took 
time to assemble, and Athelstan 
wasn't going to make the same 
mistake that Harold would in 1066, 
when he hurried into battle before 
he had gathered all his forces. 


According to Egill’s saga, Athelstan 
bought some of the time he needed 
to raise his army by challenging his 
enemies to fight him on a “hazelled 
field”, a specially chosen battlefield 
marked out by hazel branches, 
where the fighting would take 
place by mutual agreement at a set 
time. By tradition, once you had 
been challenged in this way, it was 
considered dishonourable to refuse 
or continue to ravage an enemy’s 
lands. Finally, towards the end of 
the year, Athelstan moved north, 
and the two armies clashed at a » 


WHERE IS 
BRUNANBURH? 


ro} i =Jce)snlole)celecelamm-lirem dates 
Dinges Mere meant 
‘marshland of the Thing’, the 
rol fo Col ax-m (el cece) am aal=) 
assembly which met at 
Thingwall on the Wirral. 
Others aren’t convinced. 
Historian Michael Wood 
believes that the account of 
idat- Mera Clave me-lireliatemeyamaal=) 
LU lenl et) am ome) celet-]e) hi mote) d c-leam 










A wide variety of sites have 
oX-{-VaMLecefe(--1h-Ye Mm O] al -Mal-t-] a 
MoYed <=1a o](-m lam Loco) at-lalemmalels 
tla iceleomial-Maliiicelamrs|: 
Burnswark. But it’s unlikely 
that the battle was fought 
this far north, especially as 
fo) Far lale Mm alem-littematcle 

ron (=Vaaelamn Colasalelinlelat-m-lile 
oYocedb |e} (=o Mm (ola Cu Valol dalla 
suggestion places the battle 
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warriors under Egil 


English army 


A contingent of Viking 


= Skallagrimsson (above) 
joined forces with the 


much further south, in the 
TIL EmedaMmaal=Malelaiaiatevelolarialig=ts 
Kola datclanlelxeyacjalia-melelae(-1 a 
Some accounts refer to 
Bruneswald rather than 
=JaUiatclalelerdamerlalemaal-)a-mte 
Take [=¥-Xe Wr-Icela-s-) mre) mm dat-] Mm at-lial= 
between the rivers Nene and 
Ouse in that area. 

Tolan t=maleixelatclikm-lacleccmaatels 
the battle was actually 
icelele lal mela mail-in aalaes] P 
Dismissing the 12th-century 
Lococo] Ufa me) im 4al- MYA dates 
sailing up the Humber as a 
mistake, they base their 
foe) alod U-Jre)a me) a MmAaycem o) f-[ec-) 
names that are mentioned in 
idat=meocealx-Vanl ele) e-larm-(xexelelalt 
=i aUlatclaleleraam-lirem Plate (=i 
Mere. They believe that 
=i alat-lalelelan mcm val-me) (e| 
name for the Wirral village 


Tale mele) (aia-meoleimaat-| mance) 

Xo] cox-s-emelal- Mali laleme)al= 
English, say the invaders 
were helped by Danes within 
Harel t-lale Mm dalemecellile me) ahi 
ateh{=M ol=Y-JaMiceloomn (olaaolelanlelate| 
or the East Midlands. He 
argues that the battle was 

re) ce) oy-lo) hamceletelalmye)nal-\al-Va= 
YolUhdameymm Cola Gm dal lola it: 1e 
after all, the main war zone 
between the 920s and 950s 
PN Yam a (= Moco) ated lero l=s-m o)'at- 1-1 diate! 
that if the Vikings’ aim was 
to re-establish their 
kingdom in York, what were 
idat-\vamefoyiale MiaMmanl-m walac:| ig 

It seems likely that unless 
some new written evidence 
MUL akexe)¥(=1 c=Ye Me) amd al-) ¢- a are| 
ide alaliave m=1qedats(-xe) cose] rere], 
find, the debate will 
aelaslel(-me) am 
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WOODEN WALL 
Both armies formed up 
behind a wall of shields 
for protection. 


ad 


WAR-HEDGE 
Spears were thrust out from 
behind the protection of 
the shield wall. 


es. ees HEW AND CRY 
 SNANee eee Shouting axemen break 
PA Beeeay ranks to hack away at 


enemy shields and spears. 
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place called Brunanburh. There’s 
a lot of debate over where this 
actually was. Yorkshire, the Wirral, 
Galloway and Northamptonshire 
are just some of the suggested 
sites. Egill’s saga describes the 
battlefield as an open heath 
bordered by dense woodland on 
one side and a river on the 

other, with Athelstan and 

his brother Edmund's 

forces drawn up where 


the gap between the Pe neste 


two was narrowest. 

The main battle began 

with a dawn attack nS 
by the English, but the 


first casualties had already been 
suffered when an Anglo-Saxon 
bishop arrived with his men the 
night before, pitched his tents too 
near the enemy, and fell victim to a 
surprise attack. 

The initial fighting bore little 
relation to the confused free-for-all 
so often depicted in today’s films. 
Both sides would have drawn up in 
closely packed ranks, presenting 
a solid wall of shields to their 
enemies. It’s sometimes suggested 
that the shields overlapped for 
extra protection, but this would 
have been impossible to maintain 








in the hurly-burly of battle, 
and would have made it 
extremely difficult to use 
a weapon effectively. The 
lines of both armies would 
have bristled with spears, 
the commonest weapon of 
the period, leading at least 
one poet to describe 
an army deployed 
in this way as a 
“war-hedge”. 
Swords are 
frequently 
mentioned in 
contemporary 
poems and 


accounts, but they were expensive 
weapons and were usually only 
carried by the richer members of 
an army. Some warriors carried 
two-handed axes, which could 
shatter a wooden shield or cleave a 
man’s head in two. 

Unless one army attempted a 
surprise attack, a battle would 
normally begin with the two 
armies drawing up opposite each 
other, shooting bows and hurling 
insults - and spears - before one 
side (or both) felt confident enough 
to move forward. This might be a 
slow and steady 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT 


Athelstan had preserved the unity of his 
drake leColaammeleimmianl-Mal-y-\valae ela(oX-Mal-m ef-l (elie) amalis 
Va Coa eo) aYam ec) celey-lo) him ola-\\(-Jaik-ve Mm dal- Mi dale) (=e) i 
eT g-F-) Mi =Jale-llamiceloamel-vialemcclcx-JitliNmelalinqre 
Tate l= am almecelald ge) Mm aaal-a-Vaal-1i-ie-lamel(-ve min 
PN bok 5° PO) F | melalex-m-lel-linm (vi mmce) am Cola Gime Lei led. @h\s 
Yi t=] oe} yal=Xe Mm allaaet-Vbme- we Gale meym Celadalellelat-m 
Valo Mdal-laMex-1P4-1e Mm dal- me t--) Meielt-lalee 
Athelstan’s successor, Edmund, took back 
control of the East Midlands and York after 
‘O} Fie | (=o Mame: Vem elelm-jax-Vam —Kelealllalem-mel in 
fo[=¥- 14M per dopa Lola @-ler-llamelal-Vin a ai neanl=ve| 
back to Viking control. In 954, its 
Tors Tale l late hAt-lamael (=) em lalomm =) (elelet-).<(- Mm t--m @ii(-xe, 


ohm alimah e-em Colasalelsslelat-Mielelenlian-te Mm cell —t-lelq-te Me) 
VA-S-4-¥-) are ale mre] me) m ale it-larem i c-\-melarex-m-ler-liamelare(=1s 


Anglo-Saxon rule. 
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Warriors at Brunanburh 
create a wall of defence, 





advance, but an army could give 
up the security of a shield wall in 
favour of the impetus provided by 
a mad rush. Sometimes, groups of 
warriors would deploy in a wedge 
formation, commonly called a 
‘swine array’, and try to punch 
their way through an enemy shield 
wall. Axemen needed room to 
swing their deadly weapons, so it 
was almost impossible for them to 
fight in tightly packed ranks. They 
may have dashed forward to take 
on individual opponents, or used 
their axes to splinter the wooden 
Shields of their enemies. 

If both lines held firm, the 
fighting would degenerate into 
a bitter battle of attrition. This 
was close-quarter combat at its 
most terrible, where you looked 
into the eyes of your enemy 
and could smell his breath and 
taste his blood. Accounts say the 
fighting at Brunanburh lasted all 
day. According to the Annals of 





Athelstan was buried r=) a FY | 
| mesbury Abbey, 
® where Maal=Jaalo)dt-] Mm xem sliag (€] oYol-) ks 1 || ne 
ut his bones were lost rol UT Tate Maat: Reformation 


may have overlapped 
as depicted in the Bayeux Tapestry 
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Ulster, the battle was “immense, 
lamentable and horrible, 
desperately fought” while a 
contemporary poem concluded 
“never was there more slaughter 
on this island, never yet as many 
people killed before this... since 
from the east Angles and Saxons 
came up over the broad sea”. 


A HEAVY PRICE 


Eventually, the English gained 
the upper hand and the invaders 
broke and fled. Athelstan and his 
army pursued them until nightfall, 
“hewling] the fugitive grievously 
from behind with swords sharp 
from the grinding”. Olaf made for 
the safety of his ships and sailed 
back to Dublin with what was left 
of his army, Constantine escaped to 
Scotland and abdicated a few years 
later, while Owen was probably 
killed in the battle. Athelstan and 
Edmund headed south in triumph. 
The English paid a heavy 

price for their victory: two of 
Athelstan’s cousins had been 
Slain, along with two bishops, 
Thorolf Skallagrimsson, and 

“a multitude” of lesser men. 

The invaders’ losses were even 
higher. Five minor kings, 

seven Viking earls and one of 
Constantine’s sons were killed 
together with thousands of 
their followers. 


READ 

First published in 1981, Michael 
Wood’s /n Search of the Dark 
Ages Is still the best general 
introduction to the Anglo- 
Saxon period 
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THE SCANDALS AND STRUGGLES - 


“OF SCIENCE'S GREATEST ICON — 
| & 


ew scientists achieve true fame, but one figure towers above 
the rest. Brian Clegg explores the experiences and inspirations . 


that made Albert Einstein a hero of the 20th century | 
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Albert poses fora 
photograph with his 


‘sister = 1880s 









n unassuming 26-year-old 
clerk sits at his desk in the 
Swiss Patent Office in Bern. 
It’s a steady job, a godsend 
with a family to support. 
And it’s easy work, giving him plenty 

of time for thought. He takes another 
patent application, makes a few notes 
and discards it. He is amazed how good 
he is at this job. In a school essay, he had 
imagined a future in teaching because 
of a “lack of imagination and practical 
ability.” Now, though, the ideas leap off 
the page. This intuitive talent is about to 
make Albert Einstein one of the best- 
known scientists of all time. 


YOUNG REBEL 


Twenty-first-century physicists work by 
constructing impenetrable mathematical 
models of reality, but Einstein was no 
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outstanding mathematician. It was 
Einstein’s ability to question accepted 
thought and come up with revolutionary 
ideas that made him a genius. In his 
early life, though, his challenges to 
authority seemed likely to doom the 
future scientist to obscurity. 

To begin with, life had been pleasant 
enough. Born on 14 March 1879 in the 
southern German city of Ulm, Albert 
had a loving family, though his father 
Hermann proved too much of a dreamer 
to succeed at a string of businesses 
backed by his wife Pauline’s family. 
Albert adored playing with his sister 
Maria, known as Maja, but he soon 
found that the outside world was too 
rigid and authoritarian for his liking. He 
hated school - and his teachers found 
him difficult. Even his first violin teacher 
refused to work with him for long, 
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“He hated school - 
and his teachers 
found him difficult” 


During his secondary 
school education, 
Albert was labelled 
“lazy” by his teachers 
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@& Albert (seated, far left) 
lm with his graduation class 
iin a Swiss school, where | 
he met his first love 
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though luckily others persevered and 
music became a lifelong love. 

The family had moved to Munich 
when Albert was one, where his non- 
practising Jewish parents would enrol 
him in a Catholic primary school. The 
head teacher said bluntly that it didn’t 
matter what career young Albert chose, 
as he would never make a success at 
anything. Things got worse at secondary 
school, the Luitpold Gymnasium. Here, 
the curriculum featured endless rote 
learning. Albert was labelled lazy and 
uncooperative. And to make things 
worse, his family support structure 
disappeared almost entirely. 

When Albert was 15, his parents 
moved to Pavia in Italy, as his father 
took on another risky business. Albert, 
left behind to continue his schooling, 
found his situation intolerable. Soon 


Bohr and Einstein 

ol ¥] 0) [fod Varo l-Vok-bi-Ve| each 
other’s theories, as 
depicted here in 1925 


it would be even worse, as he faced a would later marry Marie’s brother, Paul. 


year of compulsory national service. 
Albert persuaded his family doctor that 
his isolation had brought on a nervous 
breakdown. Armed with a sicknote, he 
went to his headmaster asking leave of 
absence - only to be expelled. However, 
this provided an excellent opportuinity. 
While most of his friends were thinking 
of schoolwork, Albert decided to 
renounce his German citizenship and 
follow his family to Pavia. 

It was one thing to reject his country, 
and another to find somewhere to 
settle. His Italian was atrocious and he 
was rightfully doubtful of the success 
of his father’s business; Albert set his 
eyes on Switzerland, the least intrusive 
state in the world. He even had a new 
educational home in mind, the Federal 
Technology Institute in Ziirich (known 
as the ETH or Eidgendssische Technische 
Hochschule). This was a college focused 
on the science that he loved. Albert 
enthusiastically took the entrance 
examination - and failed. 


A LAZY DOG 


Albert was younger than most 
applicants, taking an examination 

that strayed far beyond the sciences. 
However, the ETH principal recognised 
something in the boy and suggested that 
Albert spend a year at a Swiss school, 
picking up the essentials. Albert boarded 
with the school’s head, Professor 
Winteler, falling deeply in love with 
Winteler’s daughter, Marie. Though 
nothing came of the relationship, Maja 
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The following year, Albert was accepted 
at the ETH. 

Although he still had problems with 
authority — Albert’s head of department 
told him “You're a very clever boy, but 
you have one big fault: you will never 
allow yourself to be told anything” — this 
was a new academic home when Albert 
needed it most. His father’s business 
had failed and Albert had no interest in 
returning to Germany with the family, 
especially as he had discovered a young 
woman who shared his interest in 
physics, the only female science student 
at the ETH, Mileva Maric. 

Albert was popular with girls, but 
Mileva showed little interest. It took two 
years before the young woman from 
what is now Serbia showed any sign of 
noticing him, though once she did, a 
fierce relationship began. Meanwhile, 
Albert’s studies continued in haphazard 
fashion. Much of his free time was spent 
in bars and coffee shops - his maths 
lecturer, Hermann Minkowski, called 
Albert “A lazy dog who never bothered 
about mathematics.” Albert rarely 
turned up at lectures. It was only thanks 
to the careful notes taken by his friend 
Marcel Grossmann that he scraped 
through final examinations. Shortly 
after, getting a job became a priority. 

Albert was stateless. To become 
a Swiss citizen he needed full-time 
employment. He hoped to get a job as an 
assistant to a major scientist, but in the 
meantime, he tried out teaching. This 
got him citizenship in 1901, but he found 
it frustrating work. Luckily, 

Marcel’s father was friends 

with the head of the Swiss 

Patent Office, who offered 

Albert the post of Patent 

Officer (third class), giving 

him essential stability. 

After all, he now had a 

family to support. 

Mileva had had a 

child by Albert in 1902. 

Their daughter, Lieserl, 

disappeared from their 

lives soon after she was 
born. She has never been 
traced, but it’s thought 
that she was brought up 
by Mileva’s family. Now, 
with Albert established 

in a solid job, they could 

marry on 6 January 1903 

and their first legitimate 

child, Hans Albert was 
born the following year. 

Brief married happiness 

seemed to inspire scientific 

brilliance. In the single 
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BATTLE OF THE BOFFINS 
Einstein as genie 


During Einstein’s time working at the Institute 

for Advanced Studies in America, many famous 
physicists joined him to work in the same building. In 
1948, Niels Bohr, a physicist Einstein loved to argue 
with, was visiting. Bohr used Einstein’s office, as 
Einstein preferred to work in the smaller assistant’s 
room. Bohr was struggling with one of Einstein’s 
challenges to his work, pacing the room at high 
speed and muttering “Einstein” at regular intervals. 
Bohr stopped and looked out of the window, just as 
Einstein entered the room. 

Albert’s doctor had forbidden him to buy tobacco. 
Taking the instruction literally, Einstein decided it 
would be fine to purloin some of Bohr’s, which the 
Danish physicist kept in a jar on his desk. As he came 
in, Einstein signalled to Bohr’s assistant, Abraham 
Pais, to keep quiet with what Pais described as “his 
urchin smile” on his face. As Einstein tiptoed towards 
his desk, Bohr came out with a final, loud cry of 
“Einstein!” just as he turned to find his nemesis 
standing in front of him. Pais commented, “There 
they were, face to face as if Bohr had summoned 
him forth. It is an understatement to say that for a 
moment Bohr was speechless.” 
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< year of 1905, his ‘annus mirabilis’, 


Albert wrote four papers that shook the 
scientific world. 


ANNUS MIRABILIS 


This 26-year-old office worker began 

by proving that atoms existed, at a time 
when many scientists doubted their 
reality. Linked work on the size of sugar 
molecules won him his PhD. The same 
year, he set out his special theory of 
relativity. His next paper kick-started the 
revolutionary quantum mechanics, later 
winning him the Nobel Prize. And, in 

a final burst of activity, he showed that 
matter and energy were interchangeable, 
introducing his equation E=mc? and 
laying the groundwork for nuclear 
power and the atom bomb. 

As if this were not enough, two years 
after, Albert had what he described as 
his “happiest thought”. He later recalled: 
“I was sitting in a chair in the Patent 
Office at Bern when all of a sudden a 
thought occurred to me. If a person falls 
freely he will not feel his own weight. I 
was startled.” This simple idea started 
him on the work that eight years later 
produced the general theory of relativity, 
describing how gravity is a warping of 
space and time and eventually predicting 
everything from black holes to the 
origins of the universe. 

It was only in 1909 that Albert was 
offered his first academic post at the 
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THE HISTORY MAKERS 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 


University of Zurich. 

As establishment after 
establishment clamoured 

for his attention, he moved 
country several times, always 
focused more on his theories 
than teaching. But as he reached the 

last stages of developing the general 
theory of relativity, the world crumbled 
around him. 

When World War I broke out in 1914, 
Albert repeatedly pleaded for pacifism, 
but gained little attention. Under 
strain of work and the war, he became 
seriously ill. Living in Berlin, where his 
latest post took him, he was separated 
from Mileva, who had returned to 
Switzerland with their two children 
(Hans Albert now had a younger 
brother, Eduard). The marriage, never 
easy, was coming apart at the seams. 
It’s significant that while Mileva was 
pregnant with Eduard, Albert wrote to 
Marie Winteler saying how much he 
missed her and regretted his life choices. 

In his Berlin apartment, Albert was 
nursed by his cousin, Elsa L6wenthal, 
divorced in 1908 and living nearby 
with her two daughters. Distanced 
from his stormy relationship with 
Mileva, Albert became close to Elsa. 
She was nothing like Mileva, a calm 
influence with no interest in science. 
Mileva agreed to a divorce in exchange 
for the cash Albert would receive if 






Einstein married 
his first cousin 
Elsa following a 
scandalous affair 


he won the Nobel! Prize. 
In 1919, Elsa became 
Albert’s second wife, and 
in the same year, Albert 
achieved global fame when his 
general theory was proved during 
a solar eclipse. The Times carried 
the banner headline: “Revolution in 
Science — New Theory of the Universe - 
Newtonian Ideas Overthrown’”. Einstein 
became an international star. Three years 
later, Mileva got her money. 


TAKING REFUGE 


Initially, Albert’s return to Germany 
was surprisingly easy, but life became 
less and less tolerable for Jews. The state 
struggled to deal with Albert’s fame. The 
renowned scientist was revered - the 
Berlin authorities gave Albert a house 
to celebrate his 50th birthday in 1929 - 
but at the same time, Jewish scientists, 
Albert included, were despised. In 
1932, as tensions rose, the Einsteins left 
Germany, never to return. 


“As he reached the last 


stages of his theory, 
the world crumbled 
around him” 
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Einstein’s relativity means that 


gravity and movement Produce | 4J 
a kind of time travel. The GPS : 
Satellites used for sat Navs have 
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ABOVE: Title page of the journal that 
published Einstein’s theory of 
relativity RIGHT: Einstein (third from 
left) with colleagues at the ETH 
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THE THEORIES 
OF RELATIVITY 


Albert Einstein will always be remembered for his two theories of relativity. The special theory 
describes the way that space and time are inextricably intertwined, while the general theory 
extends the approach to take in gravity, showing how matter twists space and time to produce the 
effects that Keep us on the Earth and the Earth in its orbit. 
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Special theory of relativity 
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Einstein’s “happiest thought” was Einstein used the implications of this idea to explain gravity. The 
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He realised that if someone was ina / traveling in straight lines - like the Earth flying through space - have 


their path bent around massive objects. It’s a bit like putting a 
bowling ball on a trampoline: the heavy ball warps the surface so 
what were straight lines become curves. 
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This is the same effect that 
astronauts experience on the 
International Space Station. There’s 
plenty of gravity there, but the space 
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Luckily, the space station is also of star 


moving sideways at just the right 
speed to keep missing the Earth. 
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IN HIS OWN WORDS 
Einstein on... 


War 


“[TCooperation] must be the central fact 
in all our considerations of international 
affairs; otherwise we face certain 
disaster. Past thinking and methods 

did not prevent world wars. Future 
thinking must prevent wars.” 
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Civil rights 

“Your ancestors dragged these black 
people from their homes by force; and 
in the white man’s quest for wealth and 
an easy life they have been ruthlessly suppressed 
and exploited, degraded into slavery. The modern 
prejudice against Negroes is the result of the desire 
to maintain this unworthy condition.” 


Nuclear weapons 


“We live now in an international anarchy in which a 
Third World War with nuclear weapons lies before 
our door. We must make the individual man aware of 
his conscience so that he understands what it means 
that only a few will survive the next war.” 


America 


“America is a democracy and has no Hitler, but | am 
afraid for her future; there are hard times ahead for 
the American people, troubles will be coming from 
within and without.” 


Education 


“Cl do not] carry such information in my mind since 
it is readily available in books... The value of a 
college education is not the learning of many facts 
but the training of the mind to think.” 


Politics 


“Yes, we now have to divide up our time like that, 

between politics and our equations. But to me our 
equations are far more important, for politics are — 
only a matter of present concern. A mathematic al 
equation stands forever.” 


Music 


“If | were not a physicist, | would prot 
musician. | often think in music. | live r 
in music.” ail 


Religion — 
“In essence, my religi 
admiration 
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K The following year, Albert spent 
several weeks in the UK, meeting key 
figures including Winston Churchill, 
encouraging the authorities to help 
Jewish scientists in Germany. As a 
result, Churchill sent physicist Frederick 
Lindemann to bring Jewish scientists to 
British establishments. Visiting country 
after country, Albert enabled many of his 
former colleagues to reach safety. 

Soon after, Albert settled in America 
at the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. With no teaching duties, the 
occupants of the Institute were simply 
required to think and mingle with like- 
minded academics. It seemed ideal, yet 
Albert never made another scientific 
breakthrough. He spent year after year 
unsuccessfully attempting to produce a 
theory combining the forces of nature. 
In 1936, Elsa died, and for the rest of 
his life, Einstein was looked after by his 
housekeeper, Helen Dukas. 

Politically, Albert’s influence remained 
strong. Although always a pacifist, he put 
his name to a letter written in August 
1939 to US President Franklin Roosevelt. 
This warned that Germany could develop 
devastating bombs based on E=mc?’. 
Albert’s encouragement helped start 
the Manhattan Project, leading to the 
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TOP: Einstein at Winston Churchill’s 
home in 1933 ABOVE: An immigration 
declaration, stating his intention to 
reside in the USA permanently 

LEFT: At his home in New Jersey, 1951 


dropping of atomic bombs in 1945. He 
never worked directly on the project, 
though, and later put every effort into 
preventing the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons -— he would call the letter “the 
one great mistake in my life” — but at 
that crucial moment, he acted. 

Soon after 1945, Albert was asked 
to become first president of Israel. He 
supported the founding of the state, but 
turned the offer down, as ever wary of 
authority. It was only in his last few years 
that Albert became the iconic absent- 
minded genius with wild white hair. This 
was the near-caricature who never wore 
socks and had trouble persuading his 
office who he was when he rang them 
up to ask his address, as he had forgotten 
it. Albert died on 18 April 1955 - a 
true genius, who never let conformity 
obscure original thinking. © 


'GETHOOKED 


BOOK 


Finstein: His Life and Universe by Walter \ssacson (Simon & 
Schuster) - along biography, but one that powerfully explores 
Einstein’s life and covers his science without being too technical. 


Finstein’s Greatest Mistake: The Life of a Flawed Genius by David 
Bodanis (Little, Brown) — a lighter take on Einstein and his work, 
like a written biopic of the great man. 
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DISCOVER THE MULTI-MILLION 
POUND RE-IMAGINING 
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VAAN A Lelaal aut diate (q-iaiug-naenel 4 QO yy) (=) Coppergate, York, YO1 9WT 


if 
@ JORVIK is owned by York Archaeological Trust, a registered charity in England & Wales (No. 509060) and Scotland (No. SCO042846) 





Se, The Waterloo Association 


The Waterloo Association is the key UK charity dedicated 

to the history of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars (1793-1815) in general and the Battle of Waterloo in 
particular. Founded in 1973 we also campaign to preserve the 
battle sites and memorials of the era. 


We have over 500 active members worldwide who enjoy a 

range of events and activities including: 

¢ Three issues a year of the informative and beautifully 
produced Waterloo Journal 

« Visits to sites of interest in the UK and of course Waterloo 

¢ Free study days run regionally for all levels of knowledge 
and an annual symposium in the Lake District 

¢ Spring and autumn meetings in London with free 
refreshments and presentations by leading historians 

¢ Access to an active website with an archive of 35 years of 
Journal articles 

¢« Arange of other social events. 


All of this for just £20 per year! Join us to develop your 
knowledge and interests further. For more information visit our 
website or contact Paul Brunyee 


paulbrunyee@btinternet.com 
www.waterlooassociation.org.uk 
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population faced the enemy on the = XN 
Western Front, it was women who 

kept the country’s wheels turning 
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AND) ST ed 
METigmOlalialellanm@ase/stom-lalemit=ye 
friend Elsie Knocker drive their 
Te Mc iileleitlacx=me)amda-m-{-)elt-lamicelals 
lines. The two women ran a ’ 
first-aid post in Pervyse together |_| 
for the duration of the war. a 
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FRONT LINE 
Ne) | 


Many women left the safety of the home 
front and headed for France and Belgium 





FUELLING TROOPS 

Volunteer cooks of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps (WAAC) peel potatoes at an Taleclalia mets lit) om 
Rouen, France. The WAAC was created to allow 
women to participate in non-combat roles within the 
army, freeing up more men to fight. 





/S-j_ (0) 0) >) 1 -mgem m-7-\) me), | 
Nurses help wounded soldiers to a a(ey te Males elite] P 

Initially, the British Army was so opposed to female 
military nurses that most medical No) [Ulalx=x-) e-Matelomxe) 
serve with French and Belgian forces instead. 
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Before the outbreak fo} im Hal me} feley-] mee) aval(oamm''(o)aal-Jam-m cel (=m ip 
Britain were oo} abital=te Mm Kom da(-mele)aal-s-14(emr-]alem elah s-]h-m-j olal-la-s- ee ian 
few exceptions. A mal=meceyanliare Medmual-m clam elcelecelaim-melalce lec 
ro} oj okey an elalim ace) ami dal=JopMnem=) 4 el-a(-)n(ec-Mr-Mal-\)\ mm el-|ame) mi ii- Pm el- mia ip 
oie bbe ala ee or Leta Seda With much of the male 
oom | ation away on the front lines, women gained a taste of 
We Pim Late (=) ok=vale(=Valex= Maat: mm udal=1am el-t-(ex-Met-]an(- Mm al-\VaauVelel (eM aloime| h(- me] e ~ a Us panel hated eaten practitioner, defied all 





=== without a fight. 
a en TT — —— eer “< orders to remain in Britain. She travelled to the 
ee A Wi a oe A ES SS Eastern Front a number of times to care for the sick 
at Teel Ringe eee ae eee A, Ark “3"<-25=* and improve conditions in hospitals. 
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HARD AT Vie) = 1.4 

MAIN: A young wom ll assembly 

line, 1917. Female aalelalitcetes workers were known as 
oduced most British 


cmunitionettes’, and they pr 
weapons and ammo INSET: Union flags fly over 


women busy making bullets. Munitions work was 


often better paid than other types of employment, 
such as domestic service. However, female munition 
workers received less than half their male 
counterparts’ wages 


DOWN QUEEN’S R 
O 
AT THE PROSPECT _ } 
THE DAY’S WORK — 
2] Je) =] =5 | Sea 


JOAN WILLIAMS, MUNITIONS WORKER 
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KEY INDUSTRY 


By 1918, almost a million women 
worked in munitions production, but 
it was a dangerous job 





‘ \\ : 
GET THE JOB DONE 
TOP: Women produce gas 
masks in the final stages of é 
_ the war, helping to protect 
Prelfel(\emiceliimecctelcihy 
! chemical weapons - a 
| shocking new tactic fo) j 
World War | 
MIDDLE: At the Ordnance 
Works in Coventry, a 
woman gets right up 
inside the barrel of a ship’s 
gun to clean it. Yoyo) a bY fs 
maintained firearms foreyui te, 
ryrde) ore (- MW ACLh ilaze, 
Oem: Female workers 
paint the interior of a tank 
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PATRIOTIC DUTY 

Propaganda posters like these were folidaleleix-ve| 
across the country, encouraging women to sign up 
for this truly valuable job. 
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4 Women were offered training in skilled tasks like 
welding, draughtsmanship and aero-engine testing. 


# During the war, Loughborough Technical School 
. | trained almost twice as many women as men. 
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i Ply ce? Vg i ak 
DISASTER STRIKES 
Many factories did not implement the correct health 
and safety measures, leading to fatalities. The 
above explosion took place at the National Shell 
Filling Factory in Nottinghamshire, killing 139. 
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APPLY FOR ENROLMENT FORMS AT YOUR NEAREST POST OFFICE OR 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The campaign for the women’s vote 
intensified as the war raged on 


















HUNG OUT TO DRY 
The Women’s Social and Political Union 

it] o) fe) ax-Tol dat-M'r-)ar-late Md aF-lan(-(o Md alets-W aot « 
fighting. This sign, written ona petticoat, says 
mey-JaY(-MVollimoell aii alMe) m(-¥-) ado] iam They also 
dished out white feathers to ‘cowards’. 
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KEEPING AFLOAT 

TOP: A female bus Iron Jelloids. 
C 


foxe) ate [UCot xe) mC dale) iamelelalate| 
the war as a ‘clippy’) is THE REM Re | : 
trained up for her new role. | — — aw S 1 . 
BB areyere|smleemelelemeynrl-19 => i dated _ 
joined the transport 
industry, they were rarely 
ex=Yanaliax-ve meme | aiV-Mrc-\al(ei(=s4 
BOTTOM: Women postal 
fo) d.(=1e-lam me) alee) am-ve) am dal=) 
mass of letters - up to 12 
aallitceyal eX=)anu(=\-) @eme fellate mae, 
Ye) fo[(=1e-MelaMmaal-Micelal mile(s 













STOP THE WAR 
Other suffragettes, like Sylvia Pankhurst, were 
committed pacifists and anti-war campaigners. 
She gave her support to the first International 
Women’s Peace Congress, held in 1915 at the 
Hague. Some members are pictured above. 




































WHAT HAPPENED NEXT? 
The war ended in November 1918. Though 
the male workforce was severely depleted, 
aaley-i Mm c-idel gal-Xe Mm Kem dal(-)| mellem ce) es-m-]alemceynnt=ia 
(1 c= Wi Col cec=oMelUimdnlceltcelsMmanl-Mlalicele(Uleid(elame)i 
baT=\ mm eke) iCed(=-mocolarite-lialiaremaal-enm com aal-Mave)aa(-m 
mont (==) am dal- me ceyi(=\anlant-valmel(eMant=). (mye) nal) 
gestures to thank the women who had 
served their country, such as the 1918 

X=) eo) c=si-Val es) a (e)a mel 4a(-M oc-\o) o)(-wVed mm al (oda ] 
granted women over 30 the vote. However, 
mm alelmelaldl bo yt-m apts) Mm olnal-lamer-][alqre| 

Ul aicsle(-Meyam-laM-\elUr-|Micleldiave miomant-Vammut-lan'g 
fof ecotb] of= 14 (ol alm a-laatsliar-ve mel (oy-i-\e Mi ce) me (-Ker-le(-1-m 
late -XelUr-] Mm ey-\"ma (=e Mel it-lalmela-)-100m 
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Robberies 
they got away with... 


These dastardly criminals pulled off some of the most dangerous 
burglaries in history, but their crimes have yet to be solved 







WILCOX TRAIN ROBBERY .1299) 


Location: Wyoming, USA = A 
Haul: Approximately $36,000, plus jewellery Se 
Culprit: The Wild Bunch | ae 


As the railways expanded into the Wild West, trains Once inside, they blew open the safe, finding tens ee 
carrying valuable goods found themselves victim to of thousands of dollars inside. To evade capture, — 
criminal bandits, such as the likes of Butch Cassidy, the team had reportedly prepared a bunch of new, ~~ 
the Sundance Kid and their Wild Bunch gang. In 1899, energetic horses, which would outrun any potential == = 


_— 
— Pt 


the gang (including the Sundance Kid, but Cassidy’s law enforcement on their tail. Rumour has it that ~~ 


-_ 


involvement is debated) held up a train as it passed some bank notes, with a burned corner from the == 
through Wyoming and forced its staff to separate explosion, would reappear later in faraway place — = 
the carriages carrying cash from the main engine. such as Mexico and New York. pe 


| Wild Bunch from left oe 
is eene the Sundance 

- Kid, William Carver, Ben 
| Kilpatrick, Harvey Logan 
- and Butch Cassidy 











WINE, WOMEN AND SONG 

Morgan was notorious for his drinking. 

HENRY MORGAN (1635-1688) In 1944, a new brand of rum - Captain 
Location: The High Seas Z Morgan - was named after him 


Haul: Multiple loads of Spanish booty 
Culprit: Henry Morgan 





At a time when stealing from the Spanish was in 


vogue, Welsh privateer Henry Morgan made a killing 

on behalf of the British Crown. After plundering 

cities on the Spanish Main, the disgruntled citizens 

called for his arrest and, hoping to appease their 

European neighbours, Morgan was brought back to 

Britain for a trial. But Charles Il never imprisoned 

him, and actually gave him a knighthood in 1674, = = 
much to the chagrin of the Spanish. When he ; Pom. xk 
returned to Jamaica, he was made Lieutenant ‘ : iu 
Governor, given a £600 salary for his “good services Pe ) yy i} 
to the country”, and even served three times in the a = St Wy =~ Me = \ iy 
top job. He also bought his own sugar plantations | ef NE P ¥ 
with his ill-gotten gains, and when he died in 1688, . 
was given a lavish state funeral. Pirates 

were even invited to come along 

and pay their respects, without Le 

fear of arrest. xs 
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\ Ss om 8 J a Wn rare blue 
$00 MILLION : ewe | BOSTON MUSEUM 
YEN MAN oes) = than the Hope TM a | =] by M@elelop 
Location: Tokyo, Japan —__ oe stil missing Location: Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
Haul: ¥5300m (equivalent to £2m today) Boston, USA 
Culprit: Still a mystery... a ELe MNsolOlOMaallile)amielauamemelal 
Culprits: Unknown 









OTE) t(o (=m Ke) a'Lo mm alelne) a(eolel-m ate leiale 
>] dixe) aMars ants] Amel a=soi-1-\0 t= loet- Ol alixe) apalqxe, 
ro) uu (X=) api ne) ©) ol-\e m= el-|a) @uuaulel q@ot-ldavdlate| 
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BLUE DIAMON D dressed as police officers, convinced an 



















=) i aaley-jmecLOlOMaaliiico)am's-vammiaice)danliace mua= Tat=y.4 eX) a(=Jaleccte me lel-] ce m=) ama al-mict-] el=1|(-] 
fold hV{=) aM dati mm al=m oy-] al @laat-larsle (=) eam ale) pata AF FAI R (1989) Stewart Gardner Museum to let them in. 
ate{om eX=X-1almo) (oyu za mel om lal Manlllae(-1¢ Location: Saudi Arabia The guard was somewhat suspicious, 


attempt, and that he had received Haul: Almost 90 kilos of jewellery but realised his mistake only when it 


Vee] gallate komrs] exele | m=) atehnal=) am ele) aale) Culprit: Kriangkrai Techamong V/s} keYom f=] X-Weom dal ge) e) ol-Va-m ofelUlalemt-late, 
underneath the vehicle, the officer was fe Fale fe(qxe Mm allaam=) are mal icmece)|(=t-le]0(- mam mal=) 
permitted to inspect it. Shortly after, In 1989, a Thai caretaker employed by thieves pilfered 13 works of art worth an 
smoke began to billow from beneath, the Saudi royal family stole a number Asia leafs] <cYe Me st10LOM alll itelaMmiarellereliate MYM sl = 
FVateMdat-Waat-laMyZ-ll (exe miclan dalcMelaN\cclecm ce) of jewels from the palace, including a Concert by Vermeer (worth $200 

take cover. As they ran to the safety of blue diamond. He posted them back alii icoyaDMers]aleme)dal-1e-m eo)’ ac-Janlele-lalelm-l are 


the prison walls, the robber quickly got to Thailand via DHL before hopping Degas. The burglars are now thought to 
Tal xom dalow's-lale-|aleme|co)\(-Me)s mm @)al-t on a plane himself. He managed to sell lel=me[=t-lo Mm oleh minal=w oy-liaidialei-mat-)\-M al-\V/- 4 
alUlatelc-Tebrolalebaaud-lal arm larel hi (elet-]m ole most of the haul to a local jeweller, been found. 

of evidence were left but Techamong was soon 


at the scene, but 
aalelel ame) mim t-\> 
planted there 





apprehended, and some of 
the gems were recovered. A 
deliberately to diplomatic scandal ensued 
confuse the real when the Saudi government 
roXeo) | (ex- Mam at=WX-¥-] ce ake) ie " p > accused Thai authorities of 
the culprit has been . . Rt returning fake jewels. An 






one of Japan’s se | ; Arabian businessman flew out ty 
biggest (and most a 3 | in an attempt to retrieve them, 5 
costly) investigations, a 4 We but mysteriously disappeared Se Empty frames 
but no concrete og me 4 fm in Bangkok. Techamong, paintings once 





evidence has 


meanwhile, only served three ——=—_—- 
Vaal=lae [slo mxomdalicmel-\\A y 


years in jail and is now a monk. ~ 


were, in the 
hope they will 
ol=Waciillaalsvo| 






This composite image of the 
Suspect in uniform was 
compiled by Japanese police 
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| it these 
eight-year-old boy found 
nee notes on the banks of the 
Columbia River in 1980, which 
matched the ones taken by Cooper 


DB COOPER 1971) 


Location: Washington State, USA 
Haul: $200,000 
Culprit: The elusive Dan Cooper 


During a flight from Oregon to Washington, a sharply dressed man 
handed the air stewardess a note demanding $200,000 and four 2. 
heb a parachutes, before opening his bag to reveal a bomb. Upon landing, = 
oe ere 4 Re the cash was delivered and the man permitted the passengers to : 43 ra 
: cane’ his airline |)” | Par disembark, then informed the pilot to fly onwards to Mexico City ata — 
pie ne name ‘Dan ‘ low altitude. At some point during the flight, he parachuted away, ands , 


_waial‘B was | _ the man - who became known as DB Cooper - was never seen again 
bee meee qa journalist 7 
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THE SMOOTH OPERATOR 
OF ANTWERP (2007) 


Location: Antwerp, Belgium 
Haul: About 120,000 carats’ worth of diamonds 
Culprit: ‘Carlos Hector’ 


This suave criminal not only robbed a bank - he also made 
sure to steal the hearts of its employees. Posing as a regular 
customer at the ABN AMRO Bank in Antwerp’s world-famous 
diamond quarter, an Argentinian man who called himself 
Carlos Hector was known to be very friendly with staff, and 
even brought them chocolates on one occasion. He kept up 
appearances for over a year and, after winning the trust of the 
bank staff - who thought he was a wealthy diamond trader - 
he was given VIP weekend access to the vault. He proceeded 
to empty it of nearly £15 million worth of diamonds. 


77d =y-\) | Ge) amg. i= 
MIDDLE EAST 976) 
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Apparently charm, 
charisma and well-timed 
gifts will get you almost 
anything you want... 


Location: Beirut, Lebanon 
Haul: Gold ingots, jewels, currency 
Culprits: The Palestine Liberation Organization (debated) 


Tama al=wal-t>)amme) mm =1-1 [a0] emr-|daal-to mod dlaaliat-] -m-li(-se(-xel \iar-txelel (-1 K-10, 
Waid aloe or-] (2314) alow | ol-) es jalelam@)aet-lalp4-1are) ale) ce).<-mlaixemaal= 
British Bank of the Middle East in 1976. The Lebanese Civil 
VA\e2) omnia nl Coda ars\em xe) dal =1-1( dela lama cem-lalemel-|aat-le(-vemdal-mel-lal 4 
itself, was the perfect distraction. The robbers blew up a 
wall the bank shared with a local Catholic church, allowing 
them access into the restricted areas. Then, reportedly 

al=1| eX=Xe Mm ohVae-Xe) aal=¥-1.41 1 (=10 it Oxo) a) (or-] alm (okel.@Janlivalcemmaal-)’amnatcle(-mis 
Taltomdal-m's-10] Lemme] diate mom avet-| ae me) melo) (om ey-) e-em -\s'(-11-Pm cel a-iiela 
rod Ul d c= aLeavan's'ce) aaa me)’d-) ae 0 LOOM aalilicelamueyet-)'A 










The necklace 
ETM) ate itcliny 
made for the 
mistress of 
King Louis XV 


| THE AFFAIR OF THE 


Location: France 
ate 10] Me -AWeltolaale)ale malstel.d icles Mnlen relate me |Uls\a10 
Culprit: Jeanne de Valois-Saint-Réemy and accomplices 










her days. 


daughter of a 
servant and 
rel dla) ¢-]ae! 











DIAMOND NECKLACE 75) 


Impoverished aristocrat Jeanne de Valois-Saint-Rémy had 
atslem=yalelele lame) mel=vialem exele) am a’aal-lamal=vamal=\imaleriey-lalemecelelle 
not provide her with the lavish lifestyle she desired, she 
oxo) alexeroak=Yo m= I ol ail it-lalam ©)t=]amxem=\-] 4 alm al-) o-1-) 1 mt- im ©) 1 ake) mot-1- 0 Mm Bal 
1 AYAMY\"£e) pats] alm o=xers) aal=m Ce)’d=1 o-ma\'A1 40 Mal =m Or-] cell al-] ime (=m ace) al-laMm Zale) 
atclomrcliCqvamelenmme)mrch’ColelamyAidaMmaal-mele(-\-va mm to) a(-byAValne)[al-ianee 
M=¥-] dal iate ma alicpme lve) al al=mece) ahydialex-Xo Mm a=) ame leli ile) (=m of-t-10 mma at-lmejal= 
atslo Mm aal=1amdt-la(-mrl ale mecel ei (om al-¥iomallaam dial oY-(e1 @lal-)amr-\’cele| ams) al-) 
ike) ce [=e mm (-=14%-) o-m-] ale M=)\,-) alm all a-\e mo M e)aey-jaidein-ma’\\/ ave (ele) .<-1o m1 c= 
Marie-Antoinette for a night-time meeting between the pair. 
He was quickly convinced that the Queen was in love with 
alinaParslarem eXelele|aimmal=)ar-melt-laale)avemal-vol.¢t-la-melaualmoalliice)alcy 
WI =¥-] al al=wom ale ij ey=]ale mo) a=1n-1ale(-ve mi nom elm dal-me@lU(-\-1a Mom s-)(-1 6 
Tale note) qua al=W al=vod.4t-(e- age) anim dal-m Or-] cel lar-)| 
UT ave (=) amd al-m e) q@=1K=)alex- mre) mel-J/hV.-) alate Mm Lane, 
his mistress. Funnily enough, it was 
never seen again. Jeanne was 
X=1 a] as Kom ©) ai-{o) a Mm olUi m-s-for.] el-Te| 
dressed as a man, and lived in 
Mo} ate lo)amcelanaal=m c=s-1 ake) i 


The self-styled 
‘comtesse’ was the 


WIN-WIN SITUATION 





THOMAS BLOOD 
AND THE CROWN 
JEWELS «1671 


Location: London, UK 
Haul: The Crown Jewels 
Culprit: Colonel Thomas Blood and friends 


Maybe it was the luck of the Irish, but King Charles II not 
only pardoned this would-be Crown Jewels thief, he gave 
him a large estate simply for trying. Eccentric Irish criminal 
Thomas Blood apparently attempted to steal the jewels in 
a very poorly planned operation. He gained access to the 
treasury by whacking its elderly custodian over the head, 
then tried to conceal the booty by flattening the crown and 
shoving the Sovereign’s Orb down his accomplice’s trousers. 
Unsurprisingly, however, Blood was captured 

on his way out. He said he would speak to 

no-one but King Charles II. The King 

allegedly found the story so hilarious 

that he gave Blood a large plot of 

land back in Ireland and made him 

a member of the King’s court. 
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From the makers of HISTORY 


REVEALED Bringing the past to life 





Discover the extraordinary stories behind 
some of history’s biggest mysteries... 
The study of history is all about uncovering 
the truth behind the mysteries of the past. 
In this special edition from the makers 
of History Revealed magazine, we play 
archaeological detective to get to the 
bottom of some of the biggest stories that 
have kept us guessing for centuries. 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD - the hunt for lost PLAY DETECTIVE - will we ever know the FOLKLORE - why have certain legends endured so 
pharaohs has fascinated for centuries true identity of Jack the Ripper? much longer than other stories? 


ORDER ONLINE 


Quote code HMHAT7 
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tCalls from landlines will cost up to 9p per minute. Call charges from mobile phones will cost between 3p and 55p per minute but are included in free call packages. Lines are open 8.00am - 6.00pm weekdays and 9.00am - lpm Saturday for orders only. 
* Subscribers to History Revealed Magazine receive FREE UK postage on this special edition. Prices including postage are: £11.49 for all non-subscriber £12.99 for Europe and £13.49 for Rest of World. 
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YOU ASK, WE ANSWER 





EMILY 
BRAND 


Social historian, 
genealogist 

and author of 

Mr Darcy’s Guide 
to Courtship (2013) 





JULIAN 
HUMPHRYS 
Development 
Officer for The 
Battlefields Trust 
and author 


ADAM JACOT 
DE BOINOD 
Author and 
journalist, worked 
on the BBC panel 
show Q/ 





SANDRA 
LAWRENCE 
Writer and 
columnist with a 
specialist interest 
in British heritage subieets 
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MILES 
RUSSELL 
Author and 

senior lecturer 

in prehistoric and 
Roman archaeology 
at Bournemouth University 





Curious about the Celts? 
Puzzled by the Picts? 
Whatever your thoughts, 
send them in. 


@Historyrevmag 
H#askhistrevmag 


www.facebook.com/ 
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From 1856 to > 
1959, the price of 
Coca-Cola was 

fixed at five cents 





Dyfomuarsxe)aleliate) 
od oT oe; ef +] F ela alse 
really contain cocaine? 


Invented by pharmacist John Pemberton, ‘Coca- 
‘O Cola’ debuted as an ‘Intellectual Beverage’ and 

‘Brain Tonic’ in Atlanta in 1886. The name derived 
from its extracts of coca leaves and kola nuts - and yes, the 
former did contain small amounts of cocaine. But this was 
by no means unusual. In fact, the drink was considered 
a healthy alternative to the alcoholic ‘French Wine Coca’, 
and was marketed as a cure for headache, hysteria and 
melancholy. 


In 1903 - following concerns about the narcotic effect 
the drink could be having on the general population - 
caffeine replaced cocaine as the stimulating ingredient, 
but tiny traces of the drug were probably present until the 
extraction process was refined in 1929. EB 








IN THE 
DOGHOUSE 





Meaning in disgrace or out of favour, 
this comes from Peter Pan, in which 
the father of the family consigns 
himself to the dog’s kennel for 
inadvertently causing his children 
to be kidnapped. An alternative 
theory is that ‘doghouse’ is chiefly 
an American term and just refers to 
someone who is out of favour being 
sent out alone into the cold. 


WHAT LINKS A RING-TAILED LEMUR AND THE 
_1930 BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION? 


In 1923, socialites 

=) o)alsla msl areMvAlaellalts) 
Coe laeslUi(emolelele] alarm alale we 
tailed lemur from the pet 
section in Harrods, and 
named it Mah-Jongg. 


When, in 1930, they 
went to see off the 
Jala WA ceid(om =)4elcvelid(elan 
Valcovamaalsyvm@atsle, 
cj ofe) ahve) ¢=10 Mts] awe) are le 
went with them. 
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During the farewell 

lunch, the lemur bit 
the hand and severed the 
artery of Captain Percy 
Lemon, the expedition’s 
wireless officer. 


M=Yaatolamuelaarzve, 
(ol | ma Kom ol= Well (=1ee] (0 
Kole Hatem (ele |larews]®) e)i(=xe, 
to the wound and the 
expedition was delayed 
by three months. 





? 


The ancient Greek Philogelos, 
or ‘Love of Laughter’, was 
written sometime around the 
fourth century AD and is the oldest 
existing collection of witticisms. The 
jokes, if scholars are to be believed, 
include the ancestor of Monty 
Python’s ‘Dead Parrot’ sketch, where 
a citizen complains the slave he just 
bought has died. The vendor replies 
that sort of thing never happened 
when he owned the servant. 

Although the oldest we have, the 
Philogelos is not the first-ever joke 
book. Sadly, the volume containing 
members’ gags from Philip II of 
Macedon’s club, sometime around 
350 BC, and the books Plautus 
mentions in his plays of the second 
century BC are lost to history. SL 





The Danish 

King Sweyn 

: invaded 
England in 1013 


WHO WAS 
? 


Sweyn, or Sven, Forkbeard was 

king of Denmark, England, 

and Norway in the early 11th 
century AD. Son of Harald Bluetooth, 
King of Denmark, Sweyn deposed 
his father in AD 986. In the late tenth 
century, Sweyn began raiding England. 
Eventually driving Athelred out of 
Britain, Sweyn was crowned as the first 
Danish king of England on Christmas 
Day 1013. Although his reign lasted only 
five weeks, his son Cnut and grandsons 
Harold Harefoot and Harthacnut ruled 
the kingdom for over 25 years. MR 
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REBELLION 
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A group of rebels rise up against 
foreign influence in China 


What was the 
Boxer Rebellion? 
In June 1900, a Chinese 


secret organisation led a violent 
uprising in north China, killing 
foreigners and Chinese Christians 
in a move against the growing 
Western and Japanese influence 
and presence in the country. 


Who were the rebels? 

The group behind the rebellion 
was the Society of the Righteous 
and Harmonious Fists (‘I Ho 
Ch’uan’ or ‘Yihequan’), who were 
believed to be an offshoot of the 
Eight Trigrams Society which 
had organised rebellions against 
the Qing dynasty during the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Anti-foreign, 
anti-colonial and anti-Christian, 
the movement was mostly 

made up of peasants —- many of 
whom came from the Shandong 
province, which had seen a great 
deal of famine and flooding. 
Their poor standard of living, so 
the society believed, was due to 
the influx of foreigners to China. 
Members of the society practiced 
martial arts and other exercises 
that they believed would protect 
them against an attack, even 
bullets. It was this belief and 
training that earned them the 
name ‘Boxers’ by Westerners. 


What was behind the uprising? 
By the end of the 19th century, 
China’s ruling Qing dynasty 





had been greatly weakened by 
the Opium Wars of 1839-42 and 
1856-60. These had seen Anglo- 
Chinese disputes over British 
trade in China, and resulted in 
China being forced to trade with 
the rest of the world. By 1900, 
most of the country’s economic 
affairs were controlled by foreign 
powers - Western and Japanese 
— while the Opium Wars and 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5 had 
both resulted in many Chinese 
casualties. Resentment at foreign 


Queen Vict 


Oria. 


Boxers destroy the 
railway line to Beijing 
IN preparation for their 
attack on the city 


some 100,000, launched a siege 
on the now isolated Beijing, 
honing in on the city’s foreign 
districts. Christian churches 
were burned — some with its 
congregation still inside - and 
Chinese Christians, as well as 
officials who stood in their way, 
were killed. As terrified foreigners 
sought refuge in Beijing’s 
diplomatic quarter, soldiers at 
the British Embassy and German 
Legation took action, shooting a 
number of Boxers. This, however, 


“Their poor standard of 
living, so the society 
believed, was due to the 
influx of foreigners” 


influence over Chinese affairs, 
including Christianity, which 
went against Chinse tradition 
and culture, found an outlay in 
groups such as the Society of the 
Righteous and Harmonious Fists, 
whose power grew. 


What happened during 

the rebellion? 

By 1899, attacks on Christians 

and foreigners had become 

commonplace and, in January 

1900, Empress Dowager Cixi 

changed her previous policy 

of suppressing the Boxers and 

instead issued edicts in 
their defence. On 20 
June, having cut the 
railway line to Tianjin 
two weeks before, the 
Boxers, numbering 


Forces from across 
the world united to 
bring down the 
Boxer Rebellion 


only fuelled the attack, alienating 
the city’s Chinese population and 
pushing the Qing government 
towards the Boxer movement. 
Over the next few weeks, the 
attack on the diplomatic quarter 
continued, leaving those besieged 
to fight not only the Boxers but 
also hunger as supplies dwindled. 


How did it end? 

An international force of 2,000 
sailors and marines, many British, 
had been dispatched on 10 June 
at the outset of the rebellion. 

But with the railway between 
Tianjin and Beijing destroyed, 
progress was delayed. An Eight- 
Nation Alliance was launched, 
comprising forces from Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Russia, the US and Britain. 
It eventually numbered around 
19,000, with the main contingent 
coming from Japan. The united 
army marched from Tianjin to 
Beijing in scorching heat, and 







Empress Cixi 
effectively 
ruled China 
from 1861-1908 


many Allied 
soldiers died of 
dehydration. Although 

only a handful of military 
clashes took place en route, acts 
of violence were carried out by 
both Allied and Boxer forces. 

The Allied army finally reached 
Beijing on 14 August, where the 
British contingent was the first 
to reach and relieve the besieged 
diplomatic quarter. The following 
day, Empress Cixi, disguised as a 
peasant woman, escaped the city 
to the safety of the mountains. 

Occupation of Beijing, Tianjin, 
and other cities in northern 
China continued for a further 
year with yet more atrocities 
carried out in an anti-Boxer 
campaign. An estimated 100,000 
are believed to have died. 


What was the legacy of the 
Boxer Rebellion? 

In September 1901, a peace 
agreement was signed between 
the Eight-Nation Alliance and 
China, which ordered the 
execution of ten officials linked 
to the rising. In addition, forts 
protecting Beijing were destroyed, 
foreign legations were authorised 
to station troops in Beijing as a 
means of defence, and China was 
prohibited from importing arms 
for two years. What’s more, China 
was also ordered to pay more 
than $330 million in reparations 
to the foreign nations involved. 
The agreement weakened the 
Qing dynasty considerably and, 
in 1911, it finally came to an end, 
with China becoming a republic 
the following year. 
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HOW DID THEY DO THAT? 


The brutal Crusade in the Holy Land in 1099 
required a lot of manpower and technology 


The holy city of Jerusalem has been a focal point for conflict for 
B® millennia. In the First Crusade, Christian invaders from Europe 
(on the orders of Rome) went to the Middle East to remove 
its Muslim rulers and reinstate the dominance of Christianity in the 
region. Jerusalem, the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
was particularly crucial. In 1099, led by Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
Crusaders succeeded in taking it after over a month of sieging. 






In an effort to knock 
through Jerusalem’s stone 
walls, the invaders used 

heavy battering rams 
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Crusaders were formed in 
small groups, holding their 
shields aloft to protect 

them from arrows above 

































Jerusalem’s walls were 
almost three miles long 
and three metres wide, 
with watchtowers and 
gates stationed all round 





The Crusaders set up 
mobile churches and 
priests would work from 
tents, allowing soldiers 

to go to confession 


SIEGE TOWERS 


These moving towers were 
used to try to scale the walls, 
but were targeted by 
Jerusalem’s defenders, who 
shot fire at the exposed 
wooden structures 


CATAPULTS 


The medieval equivalent 
of a flamethrower, they 
would propel firebombs 
and stones into the city 
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: Rock is an Islamic 
~ shrine in Jerusalem, 
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KILLING IN THE NAME 
OF GOD? 


Once inside the city walls, the — 


Crusaders mercilessly massacred the 
city’s population. Many Muslims had 
sought shelter in the Dome of the Rock 
and Al-Aqsa Mosque, on the Temple 
Mount. According to a contemporary 
biographer, once they were discovered, 
the Crusaders murdered up to 10,000 of 
them. As for the Jewish inhabitants, they 
did not fare much better. Since they had 
fought alongside the Muslims to protect 
their beloved city, they were given the 
same brutal treatment, and one of their 
synagogues was burnt down. 
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CANNON 
FODDER 


Infantry men 
were always 
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ready to go into 


battle, should 
the walls be 
breached 


STOP THE CAVALRY 


Soldiers on horseback were 
rarely used in sieges, but 
were there to repel armies 
coming to Jerusalem’s aid 


BEHIND THE LINES 


A siege could last for months, so the 
Crusaders had to keep themselves 
stocked up. Craftsmen worked quickly 

to replace weapons that were lost or 
broken, at a safe distance from the front 
lines. Meanwhile, ships from Genoa 
brought supplies to Jaffa, and the ships 
themselves were disassembled for timber. 
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BOILED BRAINS 


Although there was no official rationing in the US 

during World War I, President Woodrow Wilson 

called for citizens to declare every Tuesday as 
meatless, to help the war effort. Mrs Mary Elizabeth 
Grossman wrote a cookery book to help patriotic 
Americans deal with the concept, though some might 
argue with her classifications. Under “meatless meals”, 
alongside boiled tongue, she suggests broiling (grilling) 
brains. Even she admits that “many have a prejudice” and 
indulges in the “small deception” of not telling her family Ce: 
what they are eating. 

Of course, it’s only comparatively recently we’ve 
become squeamish about eating offal. Patina cotidiana 
(everyday patina) was an ancient Roman dish of boiled 
brains, fish sauce, asafoetida, milk, eggs and sundry 
spices. Even as late as 1962, British cookery doyenne 
Marguerite Patten recommended brains as “very 
nutritious”, suggesting serving them in a thick sauce on 
toast. Sadly, during British wartime rationing, however, 
the ingredient reached a new nadir. With nothing nice 
to broil the (unrationed) brains with, some housewives 
resorted to merely boiling them. SL 
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thinking the world was flat? 


Much earlier than you might think. The Greeks and Romans were well aware of 

the Earth’s spherical nature, as were virtually all scholars in the Middle Ages. 

When people questioned Christopher Columbus’s plan to sail westwards to 
Asia, it was the length of the voyage that they were worried about, not the prospect of 
him falling off the edge of the world. The idea that medieval people thought the world 
was flat is a relatively recent one. The American author Washington Irving helped spread 
the myth in his 1828 biography of Christopher Columbus where he argued, falsely, that 
Columbus made his journey in defiance of the Church, which insisted that the world was 
flat. The claim was then repeated by those wishing to portray religion as the enemy of 
rational science, and the myth became widely accepted. JH 
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HIDDEN HISTORICALS -CAN YOU WORK OUT WHO IS HIDDEN IN THE SYMBOLS? 


This American 
president is 
the only one in 
history to hold 
a patent 


Who invented 
double-glazed 
|__| 
windows” 
inventions, there is some dispute over who 


© first came up with the idea of double-glazed 


windows. The basic concept is that, by trapping a layer of air 
between two sheets of glass the amount of heat leaving the 
building is dramatically cut. Air is a natural insulator; glass by 
contrast is a good conductor of heat, which is why it feels cold 
to the touch, as it is conducting heat away from your hand. The 
layer of air acts as an insulator between the two layers of glass. 

There is good evidence that some houses in Scotland 
had windows with two layers of glass as early as the 1870s. 
However, this took the form of a second sheet of glass puttied 
to existing windows. Similar claims have been made for 
Switzerland and Germany. 

The modern ‘double-glazed’ window, with two layers of 
glass bonded together in one single frame, was invented in 
America in 1930 by C D Haven. Haven’s idea needed glass of 
uniform thickness and absolute flatness to work properly, and 
that was expensive to produce in the 1930s. It was not until 
1941 that he found a manufacturer willing to take the idea 
on. No sooner had the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, patented the idea and registered 
the trade name of ‘Thermopane’ than the 
USA joined World War II. This caused a 
delay, which meant that modern double- 
glazing finally entered the market in 
1952. RM 


As with many apparently simple 


Who were 
Jane Austen’s 


Jane’s library reveals that she 
©) was an avid reader from a very 

young age, and in both her own 
fiction and her letters she reveals who 
were her main influences. She was a 
great admirer of Samuel Richardson, 
especially his History of Sir Charles 
Grandison (1753), which she 

continually quoted or referenced 

_ in letters and her own fiction. 
' In his biography of his sister, 
- Henry Austen wrote that “her 
favourite ‘moral writers’ were 
[Samuel] Johnson in prose, and 
[William] Cowper in verse”. Popular 
female inspirations also included Anglo- 
Irish novelist Maria Edgeworth and the 
Gothic writer Ann Radcliffe, though the 
melodrama of the latter was perhaps 
more gently mocked than revered by 
Jane. Perhaps more genuinely revered 
was Frances Burney - whose own novel 
Cecilia (1782) included the phrase ‘Pride 
and Prejudice’ in the final paragraph. EB 








LEFT IN THE DARK 
The Romans were the first 
to use glass in windows, 
although it wasn’t until 
over a millenium later 
that window glass 
ey=Yers|ant=mealctele enough 

. to see through. 
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NO 18TH-CENTURY 
FASHIONISTA WOULD 
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have Pride 
and Prejudice 


NOW SEND US 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


Got a query about queens? Perplexed by the 
Persians? Send us your questions and we'll 
get one of our experts to answer it! 


38 @Historyrevmag#askhistrevmag 


| www.facebook.com/HistoryRevealed 


editor@historyrevealed.com 
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Want to enjoy more history? Our monthly guide to 
activities and resources is a great place to start 


HERE NOW 


BRITAIN’S TREASURES »386 BOOKS »&38 









Archaeological excavations 
have allowed us to Paint a 
Picture of what a Scythian 


ON OUR RADAR Repel eae 


What’s caught our attention this month... 


ary The Scythians 
EXHIBITION Bo ruled the plains of 


Scythians: .=s 
Warriors of . 
Ancient Siberia 


British Museum, starts 14 September 
www.bit.ly/2rS21V8 





Learn the forgotten history of the Scythians, ayers SS Brera 4.5 FF} : Senanae 
warriors who dominated northern Asia over ee wea Sey / ‘were 
2,500 years ago. We know about them from of, Se, ie eS si Ne / \ : SR. 
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Persians, but many of their own sources were , Seg Ran WZ |S ; ae 
lost to history. In this exhibition, the British Mir LL ATIDDYY 
Museum displays enthralling LE AE. 
artefacts of their own design, This gold applique ee Ah 
allowing the Scythian story to from c400 BC Is just 


one of many pieces 
be told from their perspective. that will HA ea 
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FESTIVAL 


Gloucester 
Listen in on one of EXHIBITION : 7 
faevee l’s banquets History Festival 


with these unusual- ahals ess Pa lace Across Gloucester, 2-17 September 


looking audioguides www.gloucesterhistoryfestival.co.uk 
Whitehall, London, until 5 September 2017 





www.bit.ly/2t6EqBm 
With a theme of ‘Revolution and 
Whitehall Palace may have been destroyed Innovation’, this year’s Gloucester 
almost 300 years ago, but its incredible History Festival is sure to enlighten. 
ett ee history lives on. Explore its Following a 
ee ¥ es ne ; ; 
Pte ¥ w ah fascinating story by walking the oarade through 
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interactive event. walks and re- 


enactments. 
Time Team’s 
Tony Robinson 
is among the 
speakers 
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The re-enactors will give 
a taste of the drama and 
spectacle of Tudor war 


The Battle of Pinkie 
Anniversary 


Newhailes, East Lothian, 


16-17 September www. bit.ly/2h5xjnl 


Watch re-enactors perform the 
Battle of Pinkie Cleugh (1547), the 
largest to ever occur on Scottish 
soil, in the grounds of Newhailes 
Estate. It’s England v Scotland 

as they come to blows over the 
marriage of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The Tudors might have won the 
battle, but who will win the war? 


TO BUY 


Stained Glass 
Tudor Rose 


£20, English Heritage Shop 
www.bit.ly/2tLvq3g 


Decorate your home the 
Tudor way with this beautiful 
stained-glass rose. Based on 
a window completed in the 
time of Henry VIII why not 
hang it from one of your own 
windows and let the pattern 
of the red-and-white flower 
illuminate your room? 


f “w=, The Tudor rose 
’ represented a 
“. union of 

a. rivals 
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were burned in 
an attempt to 
cover up their 
relationship 


FILM 


Victoria and Abdul 


In cinemas 15 September 


Judi Dench and Ali Fazal star as Queen Victoria and her loyal friend, Abdul Karim in this 
biographical drama. Brought to Britain from India as a servant, Karim and the ageing Queen 
struck up a firm friendship. Naturally, the Queen’s advisers took an instant dislike to the smart, 
young Muslim, and sought to get rid of him as soon as possible. The formidable Queen, 
however, had other ideas. 


Conwy Castle was 
EVENT built during the 


English conquest 


Owain Glyndwr Day of Wales in the 


13th century 
Conwy Castle, North Wales, 16 September www.bit.ly/2ulYsb7 


Meet the legendary hero himself on the anniversary of his ascension 
to Prince of Wales. Hear Owain’s stories of rebellion, justice and 
independence in this dramatic coastal setting. 
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swordfight. Rievaulx Abbey, North Yorkshire, 2-3 September www. bit./y/2ui6qBm 
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was filmed upon. 20-21 September, Camber Sands, East Sussex www. bit.ly/2vgaCPm 
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‘The baths are beautiful 
my o)"aret-\\am oleimme ll dilate Maal) 





summer months they 
are open until late with 
stunning illuminations 







ROMAN BATHS 


DRINK IT ALL IN 


aRalcmneolelaiccliamiameaarcmoaelaale) 
Room restaurant allows 
visitors to try the spa 
water. The 43 different 
minerals it contains give 
it an Unusual taste. 





Immerse yourself in history at one of the best-preserved examples of a Roman spa 


complex in the world 
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GETTING THERE: 
Tam arom alevclaane)i 
Bath city centre, 
dato aceantelalerclaals 
are less than a 
ten-minute walk 
ice)anm=st-14ales) ele 
railway and bus/ 
coach station. 


TIMES AND 

PRICES: 

Open from 9 or 9:30am all year 

igo)0 ale mmol (oscil ale mal antsssmelsy el-valeme)amual= 
season. Full-priced adult entry costs 
£17, but concessions are available. 


FIND OUT MORE: 
Call 01225 477785 or visit 
www.romanbaths.co.uk 
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or Roman noblemen, the 
i public baths were literally 

the hottest place in town. So 
much so that they built an entire 
city around hot springs they found 
in Bath, Somerset. Though you 
can no longer swim in its warm 
waters, this ancient bathing site is 
a must-see for the modern visitor. 

The spa has its origins in the 

Britons, who constructed a shrine 
to their goddess, Sulis, where 
warm water bubbles up through 
a fault. Allegedly, their king 
Bladud was cured of his leprosy 
after taking the waters there. 


Upon arriving in Britain in AD 43, 
the Romans saw the similarities 
between Sulis and their own 
goddess Minerva, and the two 
became inextricably linked. The 
site was named ‘Aquae Sulis’ and a 
settlement built around it. 

Public bathing areas, or 
thermae, were a well-known and 
popular creation of the Roman 
Empire. Romans loved cleanliness, 
and thought these bathhouses 
contributed to good health. They 
were also social and political 
centres, where people could talk, 
campaign and eat dinner together. 


The three hot springs in the Bath 
area provided an ideal opportunity 
for the Romans to expand their 
thermae — and power - to the 
furthest reaches of the empire. 
Beginning in the first century BC, 
the construction of the baths was 
a mammoth project. In addition 
to the main bathing area, it 
included a caldarium (hot bath) 
and tepidarium (warm room), as 
well as a cold bath and changing 
room. If a Roman’s clothes were 
stolen while they were bathing, 
the victim threw ‘curse tablets’ 
into the water, damning the thief 





In the late-17th century, people 
realised the health benefits of 
drinking spa water 


“Visitors can watch the clever 






TERRACE 
Take a turn on the terrace, high 
above the main bath, and admire 
the wonderful views of the city, the 
baths and the weathered statues of 
eminent Romans. 


TEMPLE COURTYARD 


The expansive remains of a temple 
and its courtyard, unearthed 
during construction of the Pump 
Room, form one of the most 
impressive parts of the museum. 








MUSEUM 


Learn all about the long history of 
the baths in the museum, where 
you’ll find Roman remains and a 
reconstruction of how the entire 
complex once looked. 





SACRED SPRING 


This spring’s water is geothermally 
heated up to 46°C. In Roman 
times, people would throw in 
offerings to Sulis Minerva, 
including some 12,000 coins. 





plumbing system in action” 


to eternal — and often very painful 
— death. About 130 of these were 
found and are now on display. 


DECAY AND REBIRTH 
Once the Romans left Britain, the 
baths silted up and the buildings 
were partially destroyed, then 
buried by the elements. It was not 
until the 18th century that the 
baths were restored to their former 
glory. Designed by father and son 
duo John Wood and John Wood 
Junior, the reconstructed pool and 
its surrounding buildings are some 
of the most ornate in the city. 

The elegant Pump Room is the 
baths’ very own restaurant. In its 
Georgian heyday, it functioned 
as one of the city’s primary 
social centres, and Jane Austen’s 
characters often frequent the 


fashionable venue. Interestingly, 
today’s Pump Room Orchestra 
began in 1706, when Beau Nash, 
the original Master of Ceremonies 
for Bath high society, formed his 
own band there. 

Further redevelopment took 
place in the Victorian era. Today’s 
main entrance, built in 1897, is via 
a high-ceilinged concert hall. The 
interior of its dome is decorated 
with beautiful representations 
of all four seasons. The statues of 
Roman emperors that cast their 
stern gazes over the main bath 
were also erected in this period. 

Sadly, the Roman baths can no 
longer be enjoyed for a swim. The 
water passes through poisonous 
lead piping, and the baths are an 
ideal breeding ground for germs 
and bacteria. But that doesn’t 


mean you can’t soak up the 
spring in other ways. Take a free 
drink from the fountain in the 
West Baths, which spouts safe- 
to-drink water directly from the 
underground spring, or head to 
the modern spa on Hot Bath Street 
to take a dip in water supplied by 
a newly drilled borehole. 

Furthermore, the museum 
showcases fascinating 
archaeological finds from the 
Roman era. Visitors can walk 
above ancient foundations, watch 
the incredibly clever plumbing 
system in action, and most of all 
see how the Romans themselves 
would once have used the 
thermae. Attracting over 1 million 
visitors every year, the popularity 
of this incredible spa endures after 
thousands of years. 








PLUNGE POOL 

After the Romans had immersed 
themselves in the hot waters, they 
would wake themselves up by 
jumping into the six-feet-deep and 
chilly plunge pool. 






: e << S Fe 
CALDARIUM/SAUNA 
This room was heated using a 
hypocaust system, which circulated 
hot air beneath the floor. The 


stacks of tiles that made up the 
hypocaust can still be seen today. 


WHY NOT VISIT... 


Bath is a real hotspot, and has more 
to attract the history enthusiast 


THERMAE BATH SPA 


If we’ve convinced you of the 
gals) aiacme) im ale) tas) e) alate eyslaaliarep 
treat yourself to a day at Bath’s 
modern natural spa, where you 
can enjoy the same treatments 
dalom nce)antelasmelaracmel (ep 
www.thermaebathspa.com 


BATH ABBEY 

Close to the spa is Bath Abbey, 
built in the Middle Ages. Famous 
for its intricate decorations, It Is 
an architectural marvel. 
www.bathabbey.org 


PULTENEY BRIDGE 


Step into a Jane Austen novel 

re] ale Me l=) aU si-maal-mcjale) elcme) (elalemaals 
ayisixe) glen e) ale le[=¥arolsmvele 7-1 ce10) 
water from the River Avon 
cascade down the weir. 
www.bit.ly/2vilw7S 
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Aclear-eyed 
and thrilling 
vision of the 
man bebind 
the legend.’ 
Dan Jones 
author of F Ghe 


Plant agencts 


This month’s best historical books 


The Black Prince 


By Michael Jones 
Head of Zeus, £30, 400 pages, hardback 


In the age of knights and castles, one man shone 
brighter than even the most polished suit of armour. 
Edward of Woodstock — or the Black Prince as he is 
better known - came to define the meaning of chivalry 
through his flamboyant aesthetic and victories on 
the battlefield. Michael Jones’s new book delves fully 
into the world of the 14th-century monarch, full of 
conflict and larger-than-life characters, with Edward 
at its centre. The Black Prince is sure to enlighten and 
entertain thanks to the author’s use of new archival 
research and his pacy, atmospheric writing style. 


“The prince’s martial 
exploits were the stuff 
of legend, even in his 
own lifetime” 
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The Black Prince captured the French king, Jean II (right), at the Battle of Poitiers 
(above), which had a devastating effect on the country 


GETTY X2 
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MEET THE AUTHOR 


Author Michael Jones reveals the Knight behind the 
nickname, a man whose deeds on the battlefield stood in 
stark contract to his pious home life 


Who was the Black Prince and where 
did the soubriquet come from? 

He was born Edward in 1330, the first child 
of King Edward III and his queen, Philippa. 
By adolescence, he had received a succession 
of titles - Earl of Chester, Duke of Cornwall 
and Prince of Wales — and in adulthood he 
became Prince of Aquitaine. In his lifetime, 
he was never known as the ‘Black Prince’ 

(a term first used in the 16th century 

and popularised by Shakespeare). Yet the 
soubriquet has stuck, although whether 

it refers to black armour, the colour of 
heraldic accoutrements 
or even ‘black deeds’ 
committed in the war 
with France, we simply 
do not know. 


How did he come to 
be so well known? 
He won fame as a great 
watrior and a model 
of chivalry. At the age 
of just 16, in 1346, he 
won his spurs at the 
Battle of Crécy, where 
France’s nobility were 
annihilated by the 
English longbow. At 
Poitiers, ten years later, 
he captured the French 
king, Jean II. As Lord of 
Aquitaine (from 1362), 
he ruled a vast swathe 
of territory across 
south-west France. 
Another great victory, 
at Najera in northern Spain in 1367 (which 
restored Pedro I to the throne of Castile), 
affirmed his martial standing across the 
courts of Europe. 

And yet, a decline swiftly followed. 
Suffering from illness, and increasingly 
short of money, he faced revolt in Gascony 
and, from 1369, a renewal of the war with 
France. The following year, he sacked the 
town Limoges (which had defected to the 
new French king, Charles V) and, according 
to the chronicler Froissart, massacred 
its inhabitants - an act that sullied his 
reputation for centuries. He returned 
to England shortly afterwards, where - 
incapacitated by illness — he died in 1376. 





“LHe won fame 
as a great 
warrior and 
a model of 
chivalry” 


What kind of world did he live in? 

It was an age of suffering and violence, 

in which the plague (known as the Black 
Death) killed between a third and a half 
of Europe’s population. But it was also 

an era deeply sensitive to beauty, and the 
transformative power of ritual and display. 
It was this that gave the cult of chivalry 
exceptional power, with the Black Prince 
at its heart. 


Do we know much about the Black 
Prince’s personality, and if so, which 
sources can we 
refer to? 

In my book, alongside 
sources already 
known, I use fresh 
archival and chronicle 
material from France 
to bring the Prince’s 
character more fully 
alive. He emerges as 
an engaging figure, 
humorous and 
pleasingly direct, 
who did not shun 

the hard work of 
government and had 
a strong commitment 
to justice. This 

new material also 
shows that some 

of the criticisms 
levied against him, 
particularly over the 
sack of Limoges in 
1370, are ill-founded. 


How would you like your book to 
change people’s view of this individual, 
and of the 14th century more generally? 
The 14th century was an age of show and 
display. Modern perceptions of the Black 
Prince are often overly critical, seeing such 
traits as superficial, vain and hedonistic. But 
his deeply felt piety is frequently overlooked 
or underestimated. Inner motivation is 

as important as outward magnificence, 

and it was the Prince’s strict adherence to 
the chivalric code that so impressed his 
contemporaries. By bringing out the power 
of this, I hope to offer a more positive 
portrayal of the man and the era he lived in. 





Watling Street: Travels 
Through Britain and its 


Ever-Present Past 
By John Higgs 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, £18.99, 
384 pages, hardback 


Following in the footsteps of those who 
walked before you is a compelling conceit, 
and it doesn’t hurt that Watling Street, now a 
major part of Britain’s road network, has been 
travelled on by everyone from druids to World 
War II codebreakers. Fascinating stuff. 


¢. “This terrifies ot Lays bare the horcor and crucley 


. 
. of Cacurs campaigns — as well ay the auenishing 
ad achievement of the ir nats.” BORIS JOMNSON 





BIIAN OMRANI 


CAESARS 
FOOTPRINTS 


JOURNEYS to ROMAN GAUL 


Caesar’s Footprints 
By Bijan Omrani 


Head of Zeus, £25, 400 pages, hardback 


Staying with historical travelogues, Bijan 
Omrani’s book traverses Roman Gaul — 
which spanned present-day France and 
Belgium - to uncover the transformations 
wrought by the Romans’ brutal military and 
impressive cultural domination of the area. 
Combining historical insight with evocative 
details from the journey, this is a vibrant tour 
of the ancient world. 
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The Traitors: A True Sugar The Mile End Murderer 


Story of Blood, Betrayal By James Walvin By Sinclair McKay 
and Deceit Robinson, £12.99, 352 pages, hardback Aurum Press, £20, 320 pages, hardback 
By Josh Ireland Put down your fizzy drink and consider this Arthur Conan Doyle’s famous creation, 
John Murray, £20, 336 pages, hardback history of humanity’s sweet tooth, which Sherlock Holmes, tackled scores of 

seems only to have become more rotten as seemingly impossible cases. Here, Sinclair 
What happened to the British people drawn the centuries have rolled by. Nations have McKay explores Doyle’s fascination with 
to fascism during World War II? That’s the been colonised to ensure its acquisition; a real death that has all the hallmarks of a 
question at the heart of this book, which people have been enslaved to maintain classic murder mystery: the locked room, the 
uses personal documents and declassified its production; lives have been altered by multitude of likely suspects, the dramatic 
official files to follow the lives of four men obesity. This is a refreshingly historical look discoveries. And, more than 150 years later, 
driven by idealism, pacifism, and cynicism. at a substance we often take for granted. McKay claims to have solved it. 


THE | 
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IN 100 OBJECTS 
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VISUAL BOOK OF THE MONTH 






The book Hitler's Paint Box ; 
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FOREWORD BY 
RICHARD OVERY 





garing’s cyanide 
capsule 





hai elated a 
By Roger Moorhouse and Tim Newark cosa 
Greenhill Books, £25, 288 pages, hardback 


This visual overview of the dark days of Hitler’s rule over Germany 
in World War II features a diverse range of objects, from the small 
(swastikas, toilet paper, a grooming kit) to the large (tanks, cars, an 


entire courtroom). Although all are coated with the grim smog of the 
Third Reich, this is a sensitively handled look at a horrific era. 
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stata FROM THE MAKERS OF BBC HISTORY MAGAZINE 


World Histories § 


INSIDE THE FIFTH ISSUE... 





Expert voices and fresh 
ie we ee takes on our global past 
trey mi See Game - and how it shapes our 

lives in the 21st century 


xbrighter future? =o 
Sk va 





COULD HISTORY RESTORE OUR GLOBAL OPTIMISM? 


World Histories 


FRESH PERSPEC] IVES ON OUR GLOBAL PAST 


Has terrorism ever 
achieved its aims? 


From the IRA to 
So-called Islamic _ eee 
State, the impact : _ -—- AFRICA’S 
of eee \ aaghan 
g.oDal terror — Ve - 
—- Wiywe foe te 
continent’s past 
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As the nation marks its 150th anniversary, 
we explore its turbulent history 


“Conditions were shocki | 
ocking” 
The ordeals ofa Burma rainy Pi 


Journeys HI PESRA: 
Seep f mow 


did China's Second Worl = 
reshape the global order? 


{ cighes frown gtodeal Meee 


War 


Omi ea BIER ees 
SS. S icdtnts oes Rees ; 
BD enn NCE’S VOTE MATTERS PR. 
ncn election is a break from the past a scvcerreume, SSUES | 
AUGUST/SEPTEMBER 2017- £6.99 


In the footsteps 2 oJ 
Alexander Laing’s if a 
2 Pee, 

fated expedition across 
the Sahara (o Timbukl 








www.buysubscriptions.com/worldhistories5 
or call us on 03330 162 138° and quote WORLHA175 


* Prices including postage are: £8.49 for all other UK residents, £9.49 for EUR and £9.99 for Rest of World.All orders subject to availability. 
Please allow up to 21 days for delivery. + Calls from landlines will cost up to 9p per minute. Call charges from mobile phones will cost 
between 3p and 55p per minute but are included in free call packages. Lines are open 8am — 6pm weekdays and 9am - 1pm Saturday for orders only 














“?’m currently working on my fourth book, 
have been paid for my writing by at least 15 


What our students say: 
& different magazines, and now earn half my 
income from writing — all thanks to The Writers 


Bureau’s course." 





Sarah Plater 


“Il enrolled in The Writers Bureau’s Creative 
Writing course in the hope of building my 
confidence as a writer and ending my cycle of 
publishing failures. | currently work as a content 
writer with a writing agency and have even won 
an international writing competition." 





Walter Dinjos 


“| won the 2015 Flirty Fiction Prima Magazine 
and Mills and Boon competition. The prize was 
£500, a three page feature in the magazine and 
the chance to work with Mills and Boon on my 
book. Also | have three stories in three 
anthologies with other authors — we've raised almost £2,000 
for cancer charities” 


© 


Rachel Dove 


““| have been published in different papers 
and magazines and am now producing around 
250 articles a year. It’s going a bit too well at 
times! Seriously, it’s very satisfying, stimulating 
and great fun — and thanks again to the WB for 
launching me on a second career. | meet so many interesting 
people and count myself mightly lucky.” 





Martin Read 


“If you listen to the tutors and take time to read 
the material you can be a working writer, it 
really is an excellent course. I've found part- 
time work as a freelance writer for Academic 

Knowledge. I've earned just under £2000 in the 

past year.” 





Steph Thompson 


“lam delighted to tell everyone that the course 
is everything it says on the tin, excellent! | 
have wanted to write for years, and this 
course took me by the hand and helped me 
turn my scribblings into something much more 
professional. | am delighted that my writing is being published 


and | am actually being paid. All thanks to the Comprehensive 
Creative Writing course.” 


T 





George Stewart 


www.facebook.com/thewritersbureau 
www.twitter.com/writersbureau 


Being a writer can offer you a second income, extra spending money or it can 
even be a full-time career. It’s your choice. But whatever your writing ambitions, 
we have a course that will help you to achieve them. 


That’s because our first-class home-study creative writing course contains all you 
need to know to become a successful, published writer. You learn how to write 
articles, short stories, novels, TV, radio, drama and more. You are shown how to 
develop your writing style, present your manuscripts, contact editors, find markets 
and HOW TO SELL YOUR WORK. 


What’s more, you do not need any previous writing experience to succeed on the 
course as it’s suitable for the absolute beginner. 


Throughout the course you will be tutored by a professional writer, who will offer 
constructive feedback on your twenty marked assignments. In addition, you can 
count on the support of our dedicated Student Services team who will do all they 
can to ensure that you get the most out of your studies. 


When you enrol, your full course is sent to you on a fifteen day trial. Your studies 
are then flexible to your requirements. Moreover, we offer you a full refund 
guarantee. If you do not earn back the equivalent of your fees by the time you finish 
your course we will refund them in full. 


So, 1f you would like to learn how to earn from writing, try our risk-free course. For 
a free prospectus visit our website or call our freephone number TODAY! 


www.writersbureau.com 


ay ws 0800 856 2008 
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, The Writers Bureau 
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CROSSWORD N° 46 


Test your history knowledge to solve our prize 
puzzle - and you could win a fantastic new book 


Set by Richard Smyth 





ACROSS 

7 Mary ___ (6.1955), 
English classicist, writer and 
broadcaster (5) 

8 Luciano (1935-2007), 
Modena-born operatic tenor (9) 
10 Former Cossack 
fortification, now capital of 
Kazakhstan (6) 

Tl The __, British television 
series (1961-69) starring 
Patrick Macnee as John 
Steed (8) 

12 Vidkun ____ (1887-1945), 
Norwegian politician whose 
name became a byword for 
collaboration (8) 

13 In Greek myth, the 
personification of the 
rainbow (4) 

15 Planet visited by the 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION 
TERMS & CONDITIONS 


The competition is open to all UK residents (inc. 
Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
Media Co Bristol Ltd employees or contractors, and 
anyone connected with the competition or their 
direct family members. By entering, participants 
agree to be bound by these terms and conditions 
and that their name and county may be released if 
they win. Only one entry per person. 


HISTORYREVEALED.COM 


Mariner 10 probe in 1974 and 
1975 (7) 

17 ____ Rye, London location 
where in the 1760s William 
Blake saw visions of angels (7) 
20 Captain Matthew ___ 
(1848-1883), first person 
known to have swum the 
English Channel (4) 

22 Daniels (17 75-1847), Irish 
statesman sometimes known 
as ‘The Liberator’ (8) 

25 Paris fortress, later used as 
a state prison (8) 

26 Rank of a junior officer in 
the Royal Navy, traditionally a 
flag-bearer (6) 

27 US writer (1935-2007) 
whose works included the 
historical novels Burr and 
Lincoln (4,5) 


The closing date and time is as shown under How 

to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not 
be considered. Entries cannot be returned. Entrants 
must supply full name, address and daytime phone 
number. Immediate Media Company (publishers of 
History Revealed) will only ever use personal details 
for the purposes of administering this competition, 
and will not publish them or provide them to anyone 
without permission. Read more about the Immediate 
Privacy Policy at www.immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy. 





28 The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the ___ Empire, 
work by Edward Gibbon (5) 


DOWN 

1 Archaic term for a thick 
fog, especially in London (3-6) 
2 Geologic era between the 
Jurassic and the Permian (8) 
3 Common name for the 
fascist party founded in Spain 
by José Antonio Primo de 
Rivera in 1933 (7) 

4 Groundbreaking synthetic 
plastic developed in 1907 (8) 
5 Boy raised by wolves in 
Rudyard Kipling’s The Jungle 
Book (1894) (6) 

6 “An angel still rides in the 
whirlwind and directs this 
- George W Bush, 2001 (5) 

9 Pen-name of Hector Hugh 
Munro (1870-1916) (4) 

14 James __ (1912-2005), 
Prime Minister 1976-79 (9) 

16 Francois _ (d.1553), 
French scholar and writer, 
author of Gargantua And 
Pantagruel (8) 

18 City in Jamaica founded in 
1692 after the destruction of 
Port Royal by an earthquake (8) 
19 “It is not necessary that 
every time he rises he should 
give his famous imitation of 

a semi-house-trained ___” 

- Michael Foot on Norman 
Tebbit, 1978 (7) 

21 Queen of Persia in an Old 
Testament book (6) 

23 Richard _— (1804-92), first 
director of London’s Natural 
History Museum (4) 

24 Vietnam city known as 
Thang Long until 1831 (5) 


33 


The winning entrants will be the first correct entries 
drawn at random after the closing time. The prize 
and number of winners will be as shown on the 
Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and 
the prize will not be transferable. Immediate Media 
Company Bristol Limited’s decision is final and no 
correspondence relating to the competition will be 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post 
within 28 days of the close of the competition. The 
name and county of residence of the winners will be 
published in the magazine within two months of the 
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Koh-i-Noor 


by William 
Dalrymple and ” 
Anita Anand R 
Explore the history Ch ») 
of the world’s most ee 
infamous diamond 
with this excellent 
guide, taking the 
reader through its 
bloody origins, the 


WILLIAM DAI RYMPLE 
ANITA ANAND 


The Wistor, Of the Nortd's 


{ 
Most lafamous Diamond 





gossip of the Delhi |={ole) 4 
markets, and right WORTH oe 
up until its current FOR THRE 
controversial position \ilnisaar 
in the Crown Jewels. 

Published by 

Bloomsbury, £17. 


HOW TO ENTER 

Post entries to History Revealed, 
September 2017 Crossword, 

PO Box 501, Leicester LE94 OAA 
or email them to september2017@ 
historyrevealedcomps.co.uk 

by noon on 1 October 2017. By 
entering, participants agree to be 
bound by the terms and conditions 
shown in the box below. Immediate 
Media Co Ltd, publishers of 
History Revealed, would love to 
keep you informed by post or 
teleohone of special offers and 
promotions from the Immediate 
Media Co Group. Please write ‘Do 
Not Contact IMC’ if you prefer not 
to receive such information by 
post or phone. If you would like to 
receive this information by email, 
please write your email address 

on the entry. You may unsubscribe 
from receiving these messages 

at any time. For more about the 
Immediate Privacy Policy, see the 
box below. 
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closing date. If the winner is unable to be contacted 
within one month of the closing date, Immediate 
Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 
offer the prize to a runner-up. 

Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves 
the right to amend these terms and conditions or to 
cancel, alter or amend the promotion at any stage, if 
deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances 
arise outside of its control. The promotion is subject 
to the laws of England. Promoter: Immediate Media 
Company Bristol Limited 
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ee A No él of the Next Mideast War 


sYsjats\ve)(sialae bab ioy 


Supporting The RNBT Family 


Q er Iran, 
Ra aS ee ee A 


In Lebanon, 
Hezbollah begins the 
rocket war... 


In Syria, i 


the new go ernment hs > i AN |: L 
Men and women of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines ple dl ges to support c ih Dp | k L he 
opty URAINt oD 


serve their country, often at times of danger. Established 
in 1922, the RNBT helps non-commissioned Sailors, Hezbollah... 
Marines and their families (The RNBT Family) 
throughout their lives. 


orieeed In Israel, 
p'CojbimelovatcleCovami sli @al-)jonetmromats)honeal-) 000 


10 IDF bridges roll across the border... 
The Royal Naval Benevolent Trust, Castaway House, 

311 Twyford Avenue, PORTSMOUTH, Hampshire, PO2 8RN 

i Fl © 920 3° VA oso] O) 1 WA are OVC \o VA ol 0 Ol sto ¥ 


E: rnbt@rnbt.org.uk wWwww.rnbt.org.uk WWETIEL on amazon.co.uk 


am Wielelae ae): ¥° 
anv INNGULOLEIU SUS G Kove \ 
— OF LONDON LOTTERY FUNDED 


Free Exhibition: 24 July — 25 August (Monday — Friday, 10.00 — 17.00) 


Featuring the largest collection of Royal medieval and Tudor portraits outside the National Portrait Gallery 


and Royal Collection, as well as archaeological artefacts and manuscripts. 


Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London W1J OBE 
Web: www.sal.org.uk/blood-royal | Tel: +44 (0)20 7479 7080 
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From raiders to invaders: How King Cnut 
Stole the Anglo-Saxon throne 


_ RUSSIAN ROULETTE: THE SPY WHO TRIED TO 
° KILL LENIN HOW MARTIN LUTHER BECAME 

s EUROPE’S MOST WANTED ELIZABETH 

< WOODVILLE: THE WHITE QUEEN WHEN 

8 AMERICA TURNED ATOMIC AND MUCH MORE... iv eee Bringing the past to life 



















HAVE 
YOUR SAY 
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FEMINIST ICON? 
I have just read the delightful 
piece on Jane Austen (The 
History Makers, July 2017). 
I adore Austen to almost no 
end. I’m currently studying 
her for a project entitled: 
“To what extent did Jane 
Austen challenge the social 
conventions of her time?” 
My focus has mainly been 
on feminist criticism. Austen 
was a genius, no doubt. I do 
feel she (in her own subtle 
and brilliant way) challenged 
many conventions and set out 











a path for women, especially 
women hoping to establish 
themselves as writers. 

The evidence of her subtle 
personal rebellions against 
strict regency society can be 
seen in her nom de plume. 
Austen originally published 







The British LGBTQ+ laws 
timeline in @HistoryRevMag 
(Graphic History, July 2017) really 


underlines how scarily recently 
so many rights have been won. 
| shuddered. 

@John_Bizzell 


Gab TOP TEN.. 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Greatest. 
Seely 


Sometimes, SHER EN vimctivicduals 
ollide, magic happens 
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READERS’ LETTERS | -— 


Get in touch - share your opinions 
on history and our magazine 


as simply “a Lady”. She is, 
therefore, perhaps more 
progressive than the likes 
of the Bronté sisters 
and George Eliot, 
who all had male 
pen-names. 
Austen, for 

her time, was 
progressive in 
that she knew 
she was disparaged 
for being a woman, 
but continued to write novels 
regardless. One may also point 
out the fact that Austen is one 


“Austen was one of the first 
women to have her works in the 
literary canon” 


of the first women to have her 
works in the literary canon, a 
typical field of male dominance. 
As you correctly pointed out, 
there is a huge sense of shock 
when Elizabeth Bennet arrives 
at Netherfield with walking 
shoes and a muddied dress 


PAINED JANE 

I found your article about 

Jane Austen interesting, but 
incredibly sad. It was interesting 
to read more about Jane in 

this anniversary year. She was 
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hem to see her sick, beloved 
sister Jane. This was the type 
of material many male writers 
might have censored, to prevent 
such a defiant act spreading 
among female readers, who may 
entertain ideas of escaping their 
lives as male playthings. 

We may never know exactly 
what Austen would have 











SUCCESS ANO CENSORSHIP 


A WOMAN’S PLACE 


Our feature on Jane Austen, written by 
Sandra Lawrence, got Lucy thinking... 


thought of the feminist 
movement. Personally, I live 
in hope that she would have 
approved, and joined it with 
as much passion as her heart 
could bear. 
Lucy Perkins, 
via email 


Lucy wins a copy of The House at Bishopsgate by 
Katie Hickman. Hickman, the best-selling author of 
eight books, weaves the tale of a 17th-century couple 
who return to England after ten years in the Orient. 


With them, they bring a valuable diamond that 
carries a curse - but will it affect their marital bliss? 


probably quite typical of the 
class of woman trying to marry 
into high society. It suggests 
something about her novels and 
where she could have drawn 
her inspiration for her famous 
characters from. 

It was disheartening to read 
that she never received the 
proper payment and recognition 
in her lifetime for her fantastic 
and trend-setting novels, which 
we now hold so dear as a nation. 
Sad too that Jane died young, 
unmarried, and with few people 
who cared for her around. 
Jennifer Shelden, 
via email 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 
July's ‘Top Ten’ caused some 
hot debate among readers 


QUIDS IN 


Thanks very much for another 
highly interesting, entertaining 
and well-produced issue of 
History Revealed with your 
July 2017 issue. 

Picking ‘10 Greatest 
Partnerships’ must have been 
difficult. There are so many, 
especially in the entertainment 
industry. You’d have to consider 
all the songwriters, eg Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, movie 
moguls like Goldwyn and 
Mayer, and comedy partners 
such as Morecambe and Wise. 
In sports, you'll find some great 
double acts, too. For instance, in 
cricket, Trueman and Statham 
and Lillee and Thomson, and, in 
horse racing, what about Arkle 


















Cold coming on. Hot bath 
with the latest 


@HistoryRevMag is in order. 
@whittake7 





& Pat Taaffe? They won me a 
few quid back in the ’60s. 
Barrie Vinten, Rugby 


WHAT A PAIR 
Any list of Great Partnerships 


must surely include Rowan 

and Mayne. Colonel Sir Charles 
Rowan (1782-1852) and Sir 
Richard Mayne (1796-1868) were 
the founding commissioners 

of the Metropolitan Police, 

set up by Sir Robert Peel in 
London in 1829. The partnership 
lasted until 1850, when Rowan 
retired due to ill health. Mayne 
continued in the role until his 
death in 1868. They are regarded 
as the founding fathers of 
policing in most democratic 
countries, particularly Australia, 
Canada and the United States, 
and their ‘Principles of Policing 
are often quoted today. 

Tony Moore, 

via email 
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FIRST-TIMER 


I received a copy of your 
magazine from my nephew. I 
found the major articles long 
enough to be informative, but 
not too long to be boring. The 
shorter articles gave enough 
information, but if you wanted 
more you could go to other 
sources. It is truly a very 
good magazine. 

Ed Carter, Maryland 


WAY WITH WORDS 


Just want to say many thanks 
for my crossword prize book, 
Out of China by Robert Bickers, 
which arrived this week. That’s 
my summer reading sorted! 
Steve Kloppe, 

via email 


POST COLONIALISM 


I was very moved by your 
feature on the independence 
and partition of India (In 
Pictures, August 2017). It is 

a great shame that British 
colonialism caused so much 
pain to so many people. How 





TIME TO HEAL 
History Revealed joined others marking the 7Oth anniversary of 
Indian independence with a special ‘In Pictures’ piece 


tragic that Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs who had once been 
good neighbours fell victim to 
the divides created by political 
elites, causing bloodshed on an 
unprecedented scale. On the 
70th anniversary of this horrific 
event, and the UK-India Year 
of Culture, is it perhaps time to 
accept our part in the horror? 
The subcontinent may then, 
finally, begin to heal. 

Michaela Lewis, 

London 


DOWN BLUNDER 

It’s hilarious that the Dutch first 
found Australia, but couldn’t 
care less (Top Ten Biggest 
Mistakes, August 2017). If they 
could see the future, would they 
change their minds? 

Ben Doger, Australia 


CORRECTIONS 


¢ In our ‘Gold Rush’ Snapshot (July 
2017), we said that Jesse Owens 
won his fourth Olympic gold medal 


at the 4x400m relay in Berlin, 1936. 
It was actually the 4x100m relay. 
Thanks to Barrie Vinten for correctly 
pointing this error out. 





GET IN TOUCH 
HOW TO CONTACT US 


haveyoursay@history 
revealed.com 


facebook.com/ 


HistoryRevealed 
ww twitter.com/HistoryRevMag 


Or post: 

Have Your Say, History Revealed, 
Immediate Media, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 





On the 70th: inniversacy of Indian and Pakistani 


8 a. indepermience, Alice Barnes- Brown explores the 
; bloody end of colonialism mm the subcontinent 


SHOWBIZ CURSE 


Having visited Graceland a 
number of times, I guess you 
could say Iam a big Elvis 

fan. | was impressed by your 
tactful coverage of his death 
in Yesterday’s Papers (August 
2017). It goes to show what 
superstardom can really do to 
someone - it’s not all glitz and 
glamour! Sadly, the industry 
continues to push talented, 
young performers like Elvis to 
breaking point. 

Marnie Hope, Texas 


ARE YOU A WINNER? 
The lucky winners of the 
crossword from Issue 44 are: 
Ann Roberts, Hereford 

SI dali n rece em Nlolauarelanlejnelal 
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(olarelesiueltsale)asiam Cele may.> 
each won a copy of The Last 
Kingdom: Seasons 1 and 2. 


shown on BBC Two, depicts 
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PHOTO FINISH 
JOHANNESBURG 


HISTORYREVEALED.COM 
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OUT OF THEIR DEPTH 

a Balim-lac-i49 lire Mm latclel-migelim-melelle| 
ealial=MlamctelelsaWVidler- Ime (=) o) (eas) 
‘Miners 1139 and 5122’, sweltering 
in 35°C heat. Almost a mile 
beneath the surface, the workers 
irsVex-XoMUlaliaat-lellat-lelicmet-lalel-lem 
from rock falls to asphyxiation by 
toxic gases. The original, taken 
by photographer Margaret 
Bourke-White, was featured in a 
LIFE article on apartheid, which 
showed readers the brutality of 
white supremacy. 
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Psychiatrist suffers stroke, then analyses symptoms to help others 


Dr Tony Saunders always looked 
after his health, so it seemed doubly 
unfair when he collapsed with a 
major stroke in the gym. 


Tony's family were worried that he 
could die, as stroke takes a life 
every 13 minutes in the UK. 

And it's the leading cause of 
severe adult disability. 


Fortunately, with excellent 
treatment, Tony eventually 
returned to work. 


But Tony noticed that discussing his 
stroke made him anxious — he even 
started stuttering. 


As a psychiatrist, he identified this 
as post-traumatic stress disorder. 
He then realised that, on top 

of his medical training, he now 

had valuable first-hand experience 
of stroke. 


So Tony struck back by overcoming 
his anxiety, and giving talks to 
medical students. As a result, 





anew generation of doctors are 
supporting their patients with 
powerful new techniques. 


This is Tony's legacy. And now you 
can strike back against stroke too, 
by leaving us a legacy of your own. 
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